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ENJOY NATIONAL'S 
LUXURIOUS JET TRAVEL 
This convention, discover the marvel of 
jet travel... reserve your flight early 
aboard National Airlines’ magnificent new 
DC-8B pure jet...only 2 hours and 15 
minutes from New York to Miami. Such 
luxury and comfort in the air you've 
never dreamed of. Note! Supreme First 
Class wide-wide seats ...No squeeze! 
No squirm! on National’s DC-8B...even 
in Cabin Class where identical seats 
are used at regular fares. 
ENJOY NATIONAL'S 


“DELEGATE SERVICE" 


you to the. ee National's “Delegate Service’’ takes the 
bothersome detaiis out of transportation 
planning for you...gives you a welcome 


Kiwanis Internationa] — -wicins nana win checking in, baggage. 


handling, reservations planning, post con- 








vention Caribbean trips, and all those 
Convention little tasks you'd be only too happy for 
someone else to do. For specific informa- 
tion contact your local National Airlines 
Miami Beach, June 26-30 ticket office...or write or wire Director of 
Convention Sales, National Airlines, Inc., 
, P Dept. A, P.O. Box NAL, International 
in luxurious DC-8B Jets Airport Mail Facility, Miami 48, Florida. 


NATIONAL‘ FIRST WITH JETS IN THE U.S.A. 
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[. SHALL BE our policy from time to time to relay cheerful 
news items, providing the news is cheerful enough. It must be 
understood, however, that even the most cheerful news cannot be 
equally cheerful for everyone. So it is with the item contained in 
a recent news release of the American Medical Association. 
According to the release, a study made over a twelve-year period 
of 10,709 “apparently healthy persons” has led to the discovery 
that 92 per cent of these persons had “disease or abnormalities 
of varying significance.” This fact should be especially cheerful for 
hypochondriacs, who knew it all along. As for the rest of us, 
we can “take heart” in the knowledge that science is moving ever 
onward.... 


Iw a sMaLL, beige-colored box on page 45 of our March issue 

we asked rather presumptuously, “Would you hire a cripple?” and 
followed the question with a description of a series of articles to 
begin “in the April issue” about the employer and the handicapped 
worker. As it turns out, we were presumptuous in more ways 

than one. Due to circumstances that we should have controlled but 
didn’t, the series will begin in May instead. 


Amonc our authors this month are Charles Carner, a free-lance 
writer and former public relations man; Charles Remsberg, a 
reporter and writer for a Chicago newspaper (since he mentions the 
name of the paper in his article on page 34, we will not plug 

it again); and Rabbi Ralph Burstein. The rabbi was a US Army 
chaplain in Germany after World War II, “emigrated” with Jewish 
refugees to Israel during the Arab-Israeli war, and served as a pilot 
in the Israeli Air Force. He later became commander of the air 
base in Beersheba and saw duty as a welfare officer and instructor 
at a training base for pilots. He was awarded the Liberation 

Medal by the government of Israel before returning from overseas 
in 1951 and has been a Kiwanian since that year, first with the 
Ottawa, Ontario club, and since last June with the Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania club. He is one of three dozen members of the 


Executive Council of the Rabbinical Assembly of America. R.E.G. 
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Kiwanians over the years have thought 
enough of Canada-US good will to 
make it an important point of empha- 
sis. One way, of course, is through 
Canada-US Good Will Week each 
year in April (this year April 24-30). 
Another is with peace markers—stone 
or bronze tablets placed at points of 
entry along the boundary line of the 
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Stocks, bonds and 
your own personal 
pension plan... 


Even if you’re going to get a pension to 
retire on, you owe it to yourself and your 
family to consider this: Dividends from 
stock or interest from bonds may provide 
anincome to brighten your retirement years. 
An income that may help pay some of 
today’s family bills, as well as tomorrow's. 


To help you learn about investing, we’ll be 
glad to send you a copy of “‘DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS.” It’s free and it’s packed with 
important information. You'll find sound 
advice on how to go about making good in- 
vestments, using only money you won’t 
need for living expenses or emergencies. 
Remember, security prices go down as well 
as up. Invest only after you have the facts 
—never on tips or rumors. And be sure to 
get the advice of a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


In “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS” you'll 
find: 


®@ Records of more than 400 stocks that 
have paid a cash dividend every year for 
25 years or more. 


@ Which stocks are most favored by finan- 
cial institutions. 


@ How to acquire stock in famous com- 
panies by investing with as little as $40 
every three months up to $1,000 a month. 


You’ll find much valuable information in 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.”’ Send the 
coupon for your free copy. There’s nothing 
like building toward your own private pen- 
sion plan. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘“‘Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the | 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. F-90, | 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for cormmon | 
stock investment.” 














| 
two countries. The peace markers Name — | 
(there are thirty-one of them) stand Address 
today and will stand for a long time to | 
come as constant reminders that the 
similarities of the two nations are in-| | Broker, if any | 
finitely greater than their differences.| |__§. = = se tC ti‘; = 








DEMONSTRATION OFFER FROM BUSINESS LEADERS’ BOOK CLUB 
TAKE THIS $4.95 VALUE... 


HOW TO HAVE 
CONFIDENCE AND POWER | 
IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE |“ 
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with FREE 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 
BUSINESS LEADERS’ BOOK CLUB 


NO obligation to buy any specific number of Club selections 


CT now on this amazingly generous 

demonstration offer, and get your copy 
of “How to Have Confidence and Power 
in Dealing With People’’—regularly 
priced at $4.95—for only 99c. In addi- 
tion, you will be enrolled as a member of 
the Business Leaders’ Book Club for a 
three-month trial period, without cost or 
obligation. See for yourself how you can 
benefit by being a member—see how this 
Club brings you fresh viewpoints, new 
ideas, and better ways to do things. . . to 
further your personal improvement, speed 
your business advancement, to help you 
earn more money. 

As your first selection under this trial 
membership, you will receive—for only 
99c—a copy of: 


HOW TO HAVE 
CONFIDENCE AND POWER 
IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE 


by Leslie T. Giblin 


This highly practical book shows you 
astounding new methods to get anything 
you want—through people! It gives you 
the proven techniques that will enable you 
to get others on your side to win a bigger 
income, a better job, more friends, the 
cooperation you need for greater success. 

It shows you how to cash in on your 
“hidden assets’’—those “‘little things” you 
have that can bring tremendous results 
and win you recognition from the people 
who count most. 

Just 10 minutes with this revolutionary 
new book will show you the secret of 
power and influence over others—a secret 
so simple you can put it to work with 
the very next person you meet. 





PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP: 


1. You will be under no obligation to buy 
any specific number of Club selections. 


You will be kept informed, free of charge, 
of the good new business books being 
published 


You will be entitled to buy —at the mem- 
bers’ special discount price-—any of the 
Club's selections that appeal to you 


4. You will receive the first selection, “How 
to Have Confidence and Power in Deal- 
ing With People” (reg. price $4.95) for 
only 99¢ under this demonstration offer. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
t Please enroll me in the Business Leaders’ Book Club for a 
¢ 3-month trial period. I am to receive the Club's announcements, 
q free of charge, and wil! be entitled to full membership privileges, 
§ withoul odligation to buy any specific number of Clud selections 
¢ As my frst selection under this trial membership, send me “‘How 
, to Have Confidence and Power in Dealing With People” (regu- 
q lar price $4.95) and bill me only 99c 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Here are just a few of the “power’ 
techniques this book puts at your dis- 
posal: 


® How to control the actions and atti- 
tudes of others 


® How to disagree with people and win 
them to your way of thinking 


® How to get people to say “yes” to you 


® 3 ways to feed another's ego and 
make it pay off for you 


® Howto double your powers of creative- 
ness and concentration with a little 
formula you can learn in 18 seconds 


* A stratagem that’s 99% effective in 
getting people to think your way—fast 


® Four short words that often turn re- 
sistance into enthusiastic support 


® How to create a strong first impression 
on someone who can further your aims 


® How to build your “talking power’’— 
get results you want with skillful use 
of words 


® How to apply the right technique to 
any given situation—with results in 
your favor 


Your copy of “How to Have Confidence and 
Power in Dealing with People” will give you new 
skill in achieving your goals—new power to get 
ahead faster and increase your earning capacity. It 
is a practical demonstration of the type of useful 
guidance you can expect regularly as a member of 
the Business Leaders’ Book Club. 

START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBER- 
SHIP NOW. Just fill in and mail coupon below to 
receive Club benefits, free of charge, for a 3-month 
trial period and get your copy of “How to Have 
Confidence and Power in Dealing with People” for 
only 99¢e. 


 Reliesiesieaiieededtetedenetetetatedetetetatedetedeteteeleded 


TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON—MAIL NOW 1 
Business Leaders’ Book Club, Dept. 5447-E1 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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but...quality office printing ' 
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Printing Press Features 
Produce Printing Press Results 


The world’s largest manufacturer of 
duplicators has successfully combined 
the simple, economical stencil duplicat- 
ing process with the principles of the 
printing press...making possible results 
which you will compare favorably with 
the work you once bought from outside 
professional services. Your office girl 
operates the Gestetner and won't get a 
finger smudged in the process. Printer's 
style paste ink, in disposable tubes, is 
automatically fed to dual cylinders 
where it is impressed on paper through 
a silk screen...and, in color, too! Even 
the finished run is automatically jogged 
into a neat stack and the machine shuts 
itself off when the required number is 
printed. 


Make Your Own Stencils 
renga at by 


remit! 


Place original (even paste-up layouts) 
around one cylinder and a blank stencil 
around the other. Turn the switch—that’s 
all. A finished stencil 


in minutes. 








GESTETNER CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 43, Yonkers, New York 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


COMPANY. 
CITY STATE 
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For Safe, Luxurious Travel 


Go Coast Line 
to Miami 


Enjoy a combination of 
streamliner comfort and Coast 
Line courtesy. The ultimate in 
service and travel anytime— 
and especially so for Kiwanis 
conventioneers. 


Right now, Coast Line is 
making plans to see that your 
trip to Miami will be a plea- 
sant and relaxing experience. 
You'll have a choice of the 
finest in Pullman accommoda- 
tions, and of course all Coast 
Line trains carry dining and 
lounge cars. 

Today—make your reserva- 
tions to Miami via Coast Line. 


Contact your District 
Transportation Committee 
concerning special cars or 
trains or write 

T. K. LYNCH, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Straightening Out the Smiths 
...I read with interest and pride the 
article that appeared in “News and 
Events” (page 10, February issue) about 
my son and me holding the offices of 
lieutenant governor at the same time. 
However, I would like to point out 
that the article is in error, because 
Cliff Smith, Capital City club, Austin, 
Texas is not my son. My son is James 
W. Smith, a member of the Lone Star, 
Texas club and 1960 lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division 13, Texas-Oklahoma 
District. 
James D. Smith 
Lieutenant Governor, 
Division 6 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 


India and Indians 

...We were especially interested in the 
article about Literacy Village in India 
(“Light One Candle,” December/Janu- 
ary issue.) Our fund aids the worthy 
work of Mrs. Welthy Fisher. 

The article on the Cherokee chief 
(“The Man Who Invented an Alpha- 
bet”) was also absorbing. I had heard 
about him but have never before seen 
a presentation so clear and fascinating. 

You have an excellent magazine. I 
teach at the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, and am appreciative of 
fine magazines. 

Robert S. Laubach 
Secretary, Laubach Literacy 
and Mission Fund 

New York, New York 


An American Conceit 

... The editorial “World Law Is Impera- 
tive” by Senator Jacob K. Javits (Feb- 
ruary issue) deserves to be distributed 
in our churches and schools. The pre- 
sumption that only Americans know 
what is right in international affairs is 
a conceit that we cannot afford to ex- 
press or exhibit today. 

Even the most backward peoples of 
the world have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to learn from us in the areas of 
science and invention. They will be able 
to learn from us in orderly behavior 
through law. To refuse to have faith in 
this possibility now is to abandon the 
world to anarchy. 

Rev. Albert W. Kauffman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 


...Just finished “World Law Is Impera- 
tive” by United States Senator Jacob K. 
Javits. 

Even though I am one of my club’s 
youngest members, I take great pride 
and interest in being a Kiwanian. I was, 
therefore, quite disturbed to read an 





article that advocates subservience of all 
United States courts to an international 
court that could conceivably be con- 
trolled at some future date by the com- 
munist bloc. I consider this article un- 
American and unpatriotic. I am certainly 
one of those who believe in hearing 
both sides of important questions, but 
the position that Mr. Javits takes on 
this issue is so un-American, in my 
opinion, that I consider it a mistake for 
it to appear in our magazine. 

I sincerely hope that editorials of this 
type will not appear in future issues. 
J. Bruce Vining 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Miami, Florida 


World Law Speakers 

...I was particularly interested in the 
editorial debate on world law in the 
February issue. After reading the de- 
bate, I was even more impressed to 
find that it is one of our 1960 Objec- 
tives to “...advance the rule of law in 
international relations.” 

...Now, granting that those of you 
who created our 1960 Objectives know 
considerably more about this so-called 
“World Court,” could you advise as to 
whom we may invite to one of our 
meetings to further our knowledge on 
the subject. At the same time we would 
be following our Objectives. 

I think we should know more about 
this world court, because after reading 
your editorial debate, it appears that 
some of our lawmakers are traitors to 
our Constitution. 

Wesley L. Dodge 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Monroe, Wisconsin 
Names of qualified speakers on world 
law can be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Pauline W. Rivers, Director, Speaker 
Services for the United Nations, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Speaker Services will attempt to suggest 
speakers close to clubs so that travel 


expenses can be minimized. 
—THE EDITORS 


How To Keep Kiwanians 

...It is encouraging to know something 
is being done to keep Kiwanis from los- 
ing members. One can easily agree with 
almost everything in “Why Men Leave 
Kiwanis” (February issue). 

Hundreds of men dropped out of 
Kiwanis in 1959. From my observation, 
the club membership losses are 90 per 
cent by men who have not been in a 
club for two years. After two years a 
man gets his Kiwanis second wind and 
usually sticks because personal friend- 
ships help to hold him. 

The article is idealistic: Presidents 
and committee chairmen might well do 
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all that is suggested in the paragraph 
“What you can do to help,” but they 
don’t and won’t. Many of our clubs are 
young; too many officers inexperienced; 
too many demanding interests take time 
of our leaders. 

I suggest the following ideas in addi- 
tion to those outlined. 

Adopt this slogan: “Demonstrate Daily 
You’re a Kiwanian.” Regardless of the 
lack of assignment to a committee, and 
in spite of no committee meetings, new 
members can personalize Kiwanis by 
doing something for Kiwanis each day. 

The Objects and Objectives clearly 
state and encourage daily doing as fol- 
lows: 
pSunday—Go regularly to and be help- 

ful to your church 
>Monday—At business and in business, 
live higher business principles 
>Tuesday—Drive safely 
>Wednesday—Go to scout troop’ commit-~ 
tee meetings 
>Thursday—Vocational guidance, visit- 
ing nurse 
>Friday—Citizenship—inquire about 
bond issues, school, local govern- 
ment 
>Saturday—Family day—father and son 
relations, good neighbor 

Practically all of these things can be 
done without extra time away from 
usual routines, but they tie Kiwanis into 
daily living. Inspired by the Objects of 
Kiwanis, you do things daily for your 
club and develop a deeper regard for 
your club. 

Further suggestions: 

1. Select new members more discrim- 
inately—those who desire to serve and 
have time for it. 

2. Induct new members with emphasis 
on service. 

3. Instruct thoroughly in Kiwanis 
fundamentals. 

4. Invite letters with suggestions from 
all Kiwanians on the subject of mem- 
bership losses. 

5. A page in The Kiwanis Magazine 
each month suggesting specific activities 
for standard club committees. This page 
could be prepared by chairmen of Inter- 
national committees. 

Edgar M. Brown 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Hartford, Connecticut 
...Beginning in the May issue the mag- 
azine will carry a two-page section 
designed to highlight specific activities 
and various aspects of club administra- 
tion. —THE EDITORS 


Title Bad, Art Worse 
...Because of the gaudifess and non- 
descript title and picture in your com- 
bined December/January issue, I almost 
missed the article “The Man Who In- 
vented an Alphabet.” 
It is a wonderful story. The “art”— 
so-called—is very distasteful. 
L. B. Williams 
Lubbock, Texas 


Fred Steffen’s “Sequoyah” illustration 
was selected to be shown at the 1960 
Chicago Artists’ Guild exhibition. An- 
other of Mr. Steffen’s illustrations was 


judged best at the 1959 exhibition. 
—THE EDITORS 
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In 1959, The Claxton Bakery shipped over four million pounds of its “Old 
Fashion Claxton Fruit Cake, World Famous” throughout the United 
States and abroad. The company’s New York Life benefits program in- 
cludes life and medical care insurance for employees and their dependents. 





‘‘We find New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan very beneficial 
...a sound business investment!’’ 


SAYS ALBERT PARKER, owner of The 
Claxton Bakery, Claxton, Ga. “We 
have only nine year-round employees, 
yet this plan gives us ‘big company’ 
benefits.” 


New York Life’s low-cost Employee 
Protection Plans give companies with 
five or more employees a way to build 
morale, attract and keep high-grade 
help. The plans offer.a choice of mod- 
ern coverages: life insurance, weekly 
indemnity* and medical care benefits, 
now including major medical insurance 
in most states. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 
can now have the added benefits of 
New York Life’s Nyl-A-Plan. This new 
and attractive service provides you and 
your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. Additional per- 


sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at the lower Nyl-A-Pian rates. 
Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent way to 
increase employee good will and pro- 
tect your investment in your benefits 
program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent now 
about an Employee Protection Plan 
and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. Or 
write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. KI-1, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, de- 
pending upon number of employees and applicable 
state law. *Weekly Indemnity not available in states 
with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

PDr. Arch Spelman, Smithville, Mis- 
souri: Awarded Missouri Hospital As- 
sociation’s Achievement Award for 
outstanding service to the community, 
its hospitals, and to the profession of 





medicine.” 


bAbe Harshman, Northside club, 
Youngstown, Ohio: Chosen “Man of the 
Year” in human relations by a city-wide 
poll of organizations 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from April 16 
through May 15. 


40th | am Oklahoma, April 20 


Marinette, Wisconsin, April 20 
Albany, Georgia, April 22 
Burlington, North Caroline, April 23 
Waukegan, Illinois, April 26 
Pasadena, California, April 29 
Newberry, South Carolina, May 4 
Opelika, Alabama, May 6 
Winona, Minnesota, May 6 
Moline, Iilinois, May 7 

Amarillo, Texas, Moy 12 
Ashland, Kentucky, May 12 
Kokomo, Indiona, Mey 13 

Fort Dodge, lowa, May 14 
Oakland, California, May 15 


doth 














A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


CLUBS URGED TO OBSERVE LAW DAY 


In a Spectat Buuwetin of the International Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—United States, Kiwanis clubs have been urged to participate in 
the third annual Law Day, May 1. Law Day has been established by the 
American Bar Association as an observance dedicated to the idea that free- 
doms rest on the rule of law rather than on the rules of men. International 
President Albert J. Tully has encouraged the Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—United States to include observance of Law Day in its 1960 pro- 
gram. Writing in the Law Day USA Manual, a publication of the American 
Bar Association, President Albert noted that “it is by emphasis upon the spirit 
and philosophy of the total body of the law that individuals may have a 
deeper and broader concept of American Freedoms, and a better understand- 
ing of the working relationships and responsibilities of men dedicated to the 
preservation of Our American Way of Life. It is the Law which makes our 
freedoms lively.” 

First observed in 1958, Law Day has always been celebrated on May 1, 
the same date on which the communist world traditionally parades its mili- 
tary might. In his official proclamation of Law Day, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower asked Americans to observe Law Day “with appropriate cere- 
monies as a public demonstration of their devotion to the rule of law as the 
keystone of peace and order in our national and international life.” 

The American Bar Association has encouraged the support of all organiza- 
tions that wish to promote an appreciation of rule by law. In keeping with a 
1960 Objective (“Increase our knowledge of world affairs and advance the 
rule of law in international relations”), Kiwanis clubs are asked to plan 
Law Day ceremonies in conjunction with local bar associations. In cases where 
local bar associations are not sponsoring Law Day observances, clubs have 
been urged to take the initiative or work with other groups in promoting the 
program. 

Suggested means for observing Law Day are contained in the new Special 
Bulletin, available upon request free of charge from the General Office. In- 
cluded means are proclamations, radio and television publicity, newspaper ads 
and window posters, church observances, dnd attendance at naturalization 
ceremonies. Clubs in communities where the local bar association is not spon- 
soring Law Day can request aid beyond the Special Bulletin from the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





In January fifty-five service club leaders met and dined in The Patio Room 
of the new Kiwanis International General Office Building in Chicago. Open- 
ing of the new office provided the opportunity to repay open-house invitations 
extended in the past to Kiwanis International staff men. Just beginning after- 
dinner conversation at the head table are (left to right) Harry A. Stewart, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the General Secretary of Rotary International; E. Roy Keaton, 
Director General, Lions International; Mrs. Lucille Z. Crawford, Executive 
Director, Zonta International; George R. Means, General Secretary, Rotary Inter- 
national; O. E. “Pete” Peterson, Secretary, Kiwanis International; John H. Vogt, 
Executive Administrator, Lions International; Humberto Valenzuela, Past Inter- 
national President, Lions International; and Hazel P. Williams, Executive Direc- 
tor, Altrusa International. Preceding dinner, the group toured the new building. 
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KEY CLUB, KIWANIANS 

WIN FREEDOMS AWARD 

Ware Kiwanis International was win- 
ning its tenth consecutive Freedoms 
Foundation award (see March issue, 
page 6), Key Club International and in- 
dividual Kiwanians were similarly hon- 
ored at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania in 
February. Key Club’s award, its sixth 
consecutive, is an encased George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal to be formally pre- 
sented at Key Club’s 1960 Boston 
convention. According to the Founda- 
tion, the award was based on Key Club’s 
“seven point youth program to cultivate 
creative citizenship.” 

While Key Club and Kiwanis were 
being honored as groups, individual Ki- 
wanians were also cited for their efforts 
on behalf of constructive citizenship. 
Secretary of the Army Wilbur Brucker, 
Detroit No. 1 club, received a “Leader- 
ship Award”; Paul W. Johnston, a 
clergyman member of the Northern Co- 
lumbus, Ohio club received a “Spiritual 
Value Award”; Wayne Guthrie, a mem- 
ber of the Irvington, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana club and newspaper columnist, 
received his third George Washington 
Honor Medal; and Theodore H. McKel- 
din, Baltimore, Maryland club, and Rear 
Admiral Leslie Gehres (Retired), San 
Diego, California club received George President Albert J. Tully (right) accepts Kiwanis International’s tenth con- 





Washington Honor Medals in the “Pub- secutive Freedoms Foundation Award from president Dr. Kenneth D. Wells. The 
lic Addresses” category. award, presented at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania in February, was given in rec- 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) ognition of 1959 Kiwanis programs that reflected “unusual patriotic service.” 
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Lightweight Meet the Olympia Family of Precision 
Portable . Typewriters—preferred the world over 
' for their quality, value and ease of oper- 
ation. There’s one designed for every 
typing need — whether for office, home, 
school or travel use. Each features the 
finest in typing aids—from convenient 
half-spacing to exclusive spring-cush- 
ioned keytops. Precision-built to the 
highest standards in Europe’s largest, 
most modern typewriter factory. See— 
test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other typewriter. See 
Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


WARREN, OHIO KIWANIANS 
SHARE RIAL AWARD 

Errorts of the Kiwanis Club of Warren, 
Ohio recently led to the naming of that 
city as “Community of the Year” for 
1959. The award was made and an- 
nounced by Religion in American Life, 
Incorporated, a national, non-sectarian 
organization devoted to increasing at- 
tendance at all churches and syna- 
gogues. Warren was chosen for the 
award, the first of its kind issued by 
RIAL, from among 454 participating 
communities. A 12-percent worship at- 
tendance increase in Warren was cited 
by RIAL as evidence of the “best all- 
around program” in the United States. 

Besides serving as co-ordinator of the 
campaign, held last November, the War- 
ren club paid telephone bills, purchased 
5000 pieces of RIAL literature, paid 
speakers’ fees, and donated operating 
funds to the RIAL treasury. The other 
campaign sponsor was the city’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Kiwanis and the Jaycees supervised 
the placing of billboards, store-window 
and bus posters, radio and television an- 
nouncements, and newspaper advertis- 
ments throughout the month. A milk 
company distributed 20,000 flyers to 
customers, and a group of church women 
telephoned every home in Warren (pop- 
ulation: 60,000) with an invitation to 
attend worship. 

In addition, girl scouts distributed 
posters and cards to stores and restaur- 
ants, and five motion picture houses ran 
appropriate film trailers. 

Planning for the 1959 campaign began 
in September, 1958, when Paul Glass, 
chairman of the Warren club’s Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in their 
Spiritual Aims, secured the help of the 
Jaycees. Glass also served as president 
of the Warren RIAL Organization, a 
steering group that eventually included 
representatives of twenty-five commu- 
nity clubs and thirty churches and syna- 
gogues. 

Sponsored by seventy laymen and 
women of all faiths, the national RIAL 
program is supported by twenty-six na- 
tional religious groups. More than $8 
million worth of free time and space 
was provided last year by American 
business for RIAL promotion. 


MAKE MONEY FASTER THAN EVER BEFORE AT NO RISK! 


Here's the story: — This is a color photo operation designed to make money 
for your club. We supply the equipment, the know how, the materials, 
handle the mailing, and train your personnel. Your club provides location 
and personnel. EVERY CHILD WILL BE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH SANTA— 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION OF PARENTS TO BUY PHOTOS. It's not too early 
to bring this proven successful fund-raising program up at your next meet 
ing. CUP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 












* Less WORK | Please Rush Complete Details to Our Club Now! 
® NO INVESTMENT 
® NO SOLICITING 
® QUALITY PRODUCT 


NAME 


® NO PROMOTION COST 


* SURE AS CHRISTMAS 


ADORESS 


city STATE 


| REMARKS: 
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J (Established 1947) 


322 West 63rd Street — Chicago 21, Iilinois 
Owned and operated by a member of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago 

















swith a Better Product 
FORD GUM WINS AND HOLDS FRIENDS 


FORD GUM tastes better...looks better...is better 
made and better protected, every step of the way from 
supply sources to the FORD self-service machine. 

That’s why FORD GUM is universally enjoyed and 











LANSING KIWANIANS 








preferred. People don’t tire of FORD GUM. 

These differences in favor of FORD GUM products 
are your Club’s guarantee of continuing and growing 
income year after year. You can increase that income 
by putting more machines to work. And remember— 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
best gum money can buy. Look for 
the name—FORD. 








Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Toronte 8, Canada 
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SWEEP CIVIC HONORS 
WHEN CIVIC CITATIONS were handed out 
in February by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Lansing, Michigan, 
the Kiwanis Club of Lansing furnished 
all the recipients. Six awards were 
given; six Kiwanians accepted them. 
Chosen as “Citizen of the Year” for 
his work with the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest, Joseph R. Gwinn was the 
first Lansing club member to be hon- 
ored. Honorary life memberships in the 
Chamber were then bestowed on Charles 
E. Ecker, George F. Conway, and Joseph 


| Alexanian. The awards were based on 
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the three Kiwanians’ interest in civic 
projects. 

A special recognition award also was 
given to Lansing club member H. 
Andrews Hays for his chairmanship of 
the city’s 1959 centennial-year program. 
Completing the Kiwanis sweep was 
International Treasurer Walter F. Pa- 
tenge. Walter was awarded a plaque in 
recognition of his two terms as presi- 
dent of the Greater Lansing Chamber 
of Commerce. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Wuen Lake Worth, Fiorma Kiwanians 
finished singing “Happy Birthday” to 
John R. Harris, his only comment was, 
“Pops, we sing better than that in 
school.” Aside from the vocal talents of 
the club, twelve-year-old John found 
his twelfth annual Kiwanis club meet- 
ing entirely satisfactory. John’s grand- 
father, club member Joe Cutter, has 
taken John to a meeting every year on 
John’s birthday. In recognition of his 
twelve years of perfect “birthday” at- 





~ Sa ee 
from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 





tendance, club president Karl Easton 
presented John with a special perfect 
attendance tab. 


SOONER OR LATER someone other than a 
Kiwanian is going to step forward to 
receive a “Citizen of the Year” award 
in Benson, North Carolina. But for the 
past five years, members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Benson have done all the step- 
ping. The latest addition to the Kiwanis 
monopoly on Chamber of Commerce 
awards is Noel Auman. Noel was pre- 
ceded in 1958 by Walter Strickland, in 
1957 by Lavalle Levinson, in 1956 by 
Hiram Rose, and in 1955 by Ralph 
Delano. 


OrprnariLy, when the Billings, Montana 
club sells apples to raise funds, they 
expect most of their customers to be 
home folks. Their 1959 campaign, how- 
ever, touched as far as Havana, Cuba. 
Club member and travel agent Russ 
Wilcox toured Cuba, met Fidel Castro, 
went into a fast sales pitch, sold him 
a box of apples. The apples were dis- 
patched to Havana when Russ returned 
to Billings. No comment so far from 
the Cuban leader, who is said to be 
quite a busy man, as well as an apple 
fancier. 


Over 3500 reet of news (single column) 
about Kiwanis and Kiwanians: that’s 
the footage Frank Walters figures he’s 
wheeled from his typewriter for the 
Roanoke, Virginia club’s weekly bul- 
letin, The Kiwanis News. Frank bases 
his figure on the fact that it takes 
twenty-one inches of single-column 
news to fill each issue. The impressive 
length of Frank’s copy to date is based 
on two facts: (1) The Kiwanis News 
put .out its first issue in 1922, with 
Frank Walters as its first editor; (2) 
Frank has never missed an issue in the 


WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 


Whatever your budget, too, there’s a dependable Burroughs adding machine—from 
ten key to full keyboard—with exactly the features, functions and capacity for 
you. See a demonstration at our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs Corporation 








$149 


11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 


Depcrtures Weekly from New York 
April thru November. 





QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH 
$.S. UNITED STATES e@ S.S. STATENDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN @ S.S. MAASDAM 

$.S. FLANDRE ¢ S.S. HANSEATIC 











Special 3 WEEK AIR TOURS 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten- 
Stein, Austria, Italy, French Siviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. Also, tours including Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales and 3 WEEK AIR TOURS Available. Special 
Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau. Tours are 
All First Class in Europe and Personally Escorted—All 
Expense including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy air fare. Later return if desired. See Your 
Travel Agent or write for Free Booklet 81-B 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and Tour of North Africa 
and Southern Europe on American Export Lines, from 
$1,098. If interested, write for Special Free Booklet 
No. 81-L 














~~ 
| CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. State St. « Chicago 4, ill. 
Please send brochure as marked below: 


(C0 European Booklet No. 81-B 
| (0 Mediterranean Booklet No. 81-L 
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More Important than a 


SALARY INCREASE 
or BONUS A Low-tnvestment, 


High-Return 


2nd Business of Your Own 


Coin-operated, Norge Equipped 
LAUNDERAMAS have successfully 
provided just this opportunity for over 
1,800 average American businessmen 
in 1959 alone—men who wanted the 
added security and independence 
that come with two incomes. 

Fully automatic and free from sal- 
aries and franchise fees, LAUNDER- 
AMAS have a low operating cost that 
permits you to offer your customers 
a 40% to 60% saving on their laun- 
dry needs—a fact that makes 
LAUNDERAMAS quick to win com- 
munity acceptance in all areas and 
has given them a record of high 
profit earnings that extends back 
over many years. 

Self-amortizing and conducive to 
chain operation, LAUNDERAMAS 
feature the best equipment available 
and at the lowest financing terms in 
the industry—as low as 10% down 
with the balance financed at 6% over 
a three year period. 

A member of our national organi- 
zation of independent associates is 
ready to offer you the benefit of his 
experience in this proven successful 
field—and help you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store 
business. 

For complete information and 
name of nearest office call or write— 


ZEOLUX 261 Madison pein 
CORP. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-9740 


intervening thirty-eight years and re- In Canada: 
ports that his typewriter is still working | Name Moffats Ltd. - Weston, Ontario - Phone Cherry 1-261! 
in spite of its hard use. Address _ ©1960 Zeolux Corp 


(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 12) 
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:  Here’s a unique opportunity... . 





own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 

























































Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation. There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Loundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation. 





| PHILCO CORPORATION 

i Commercial Laundry Adv., Dept. K-3 

| Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

| Please send me information right away on 
Phileo-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 

ment, also the name of my local distributor. 

| 

| 

| 

L 


Nome 





Address_ 
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NEWS AND EVENTS (From page 11) 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








YOU WONT CATCH ME TAKING TIME 
TO SERVE ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
THIS CLUB IS RUN BY CITY HALL / 


HE BEEFS THAT THE CLUB IS RUN BY A CLICQUE 
BUT HE NEVER TAKES OVER ANY RESPONSIBILITY / 











KEY CLUB PROGRAM WILL 
HONOR TEACHERS 

Tue Key Cvvus International Board has 
announced a new program to increase 
teacher appreciation among Key Club- 
bers and students in general. Called 
“Youth Salutes Its Teachers,” the pro- 
gram is being introduced to Key Clubs 
on request through a newly prepared 
kit. The kit suggests April 22 as a kick- 
off date. Within the first month after 
post cards announcing the program 
were sent to all 1971 clubs, more than 
500 requests for kits were received 
at Key Club headquarters. 

Each kit contains a list of ways to 
honor teachers and school staff. Special 
assemblies and banquets, essay contests 
using the theme “Youth Salutes Its 
Teachers,” and gifts to teachers and 
staffs are among the suggestions offered. 
Also included in the kit are publicity 
media and sample certificates of appre- 
ciation, as well as a reminder that all 
participating Key Clubs can enlist the 
support of their sponsoring Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Five other new kits also have been 
listed as available on request to Key 
Clubs. The kits contain information 
about “Better Reading,” “Citizenship 
Quotient,” “Fund Raising,” Career Sug- 
gestions,” and “Back the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents.” 


TULLY’S CHECK TO HELP 
BUILD MOBILE BOY’S CLUB 
A $10,000 check presented last November 
to the “Albert J. Tully Project Fund” by 
the Mobile, Alabama club will be used 
toward the building of a boys’ club in 
Mobile. President Albert had accepted 
the check in trust from his home club 
until a suitable project could be found. 
The Mobile club will contribute $35,000 
(including President Albert’s $10,000) 
toward the $50,000 cost of the building, 
which will be built on land already do- 
nated by the city of Mobile. To be 
named the Mobile Kiwanis Boys’ Club, 
it will be a permanent project of the 
Mobile club. 





GOOD WILL WEEK IN APRIL 
Kiwanis International will observe its 
thirty-ninth annual Canada-United 
States Good Will Week, April 24-30. The 
week, originated by Kiwanis, commem- 
orates the Rush-Bagot Agreement, 
signed April 28, 1817. The agreement 
virtually demilitarized the 3000-mile 
Canadian-United States border. 

During Good Will Week clubs have 
planned a variety of programs to fur- 
ther strengthen relations between the 
two countries. Included among them are 
inter-club meetings, telephone inter- 
changes, tape-recorded programs, and 
films. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of February. 


NEW CLUB 


Ector, Odessa, Texas.................... 


West New York, New Jersey........... 


I es cop nceccstssecesces 
Oe ee 
Little Dixie, Columbia, Missouri......... 
reser F 
Takena, Albany, Oregon................. 


SPONSOR 


tn wl cine tiie cannes Odessa, Texas 
shaeneeae North Hudson, New Jersey and 


North Bergen-Guttenberg, New Jersey 


‘cueeewdt een teaae Patchogue, New York 
sobidmweatrataed’ deau West Abilene, Texas 
ane ee ote er OE ot Columbia, Missouri 
Dis die otie ibaleGaeh in diten eae Silverton, Ohio 
hab ebee st blekds avakes hae Albany, Oregon 


PL Ms bea veccuscwdenvees Brooklet, Metter, and Swainsboro, Georgia 


Freeport, Pennsylvania.................. 


ys wie debe Nakata ee Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
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EDITORIAL 





By 
RABBI 
SAMUEL M. BURSTEIN 


Hazelton, Pennsylvania 





0)... there was a happy man. His name was Akiba and 
he lived in the second century. One hour a comrade 
turned to him and asked: “Akiba, why do you have that 
beatific smile on your face? Are you happy?” Akiba 
said, “Certainly I am happy; this is the happiest moment 
of my life.” And he burst into song, chanting his alle- 
giance to God. Akiba continued: “I have just begun to 
realize why I was born. At this moment I am able to 
achieve the purpose for which I was placed on this world. 
I can finally demonstrate undying love of God.” And as 
he expressed his love, his soul left him. This conversa- 
tion took place while the flames of the persecutor swept 
over him, destroying him for devotion to his principles. 

Akiba was a happy man—a man with a purpose. Did 
Joan of Arc weep at the loss of her life? Did Giordano 
Bruno try to escape the tyrant’s pyre to which his ideal- 
ism had brought him? Did Nathan Hale regret the price 
of his patriotism? And how many others have gone to 
their deaths saying: “Forgive those who kill me, partly 
because they know not what they do, but most especially 
because they help me fulfill my purpose on earth through 
my dying.” 

Today, in our mechanized age of central plumbing, 
chrome fins, and TV dinners, it is more difficult than at 
any time in history to find a purpose, to pursue happi- 
ness. Our road toward happiness is confused by so many 
blind alleys and false directions. 

An Israeli, new to our shores, told me recently of a 
fundamental difference between life overseas and life in 
North America: in the United States and in Canada, 
people do not sing. Individuals do not break into song 
and groups walking or traveling together do so very 
seldom. A certain spontaneity, a certain color, a cer- 
tain glamour is missing from our lives, and one area of 
our emptiness is musical. There are other things we can- 
not bring ourselves to enjoy. We cannot enjoy the privi- 
lege of shedding tears, not even tears of frustration or 
sadness. The subtler and heroic tears that brave men 
shed when they witness acts of kindness or nobility are 
never seen any more. And laughter, too; laughter is 
missing. Not the artificially created laughter of the an- 
ecdote, but rather that deeper feeling of humor, that 
deeper sense of proportion represented in satire—the 
ability to laugh at ourselves, to banter about our most 
cherished ideals, to deflate the sense of our seriousness. 
Song, laughter, and tears attest to the intensity of living; 
and in a feedback reciprocity they further cultivate the 
depth of experience. Their absence reveals an underly- 
ing void in our lives—the loss of excitement and elan— 
riches that can be attained only through the knowledge 
of purpose and existence. In desperate attempts to bring 
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LIFE 1S WORTH DYING FOR 


meaning to life, people race from alcohol to narcotics to 
brute sex. 

How ironic indeed that those about to die were happy 
and content. We, who have so much to enjoy, live out 
our lives in quiet desperation. Martyrs teach us how to 
find something worth living for. They tell us that the 
most effective—perhaps the only—way to find something 
worth living for is to find something worth dying for. 
Service club members possess a certain insight into this 
principle. We know that an individual cannot live of and 
by himself. He can find deep, abiding gratification only 
if he values things and people and ideals outside himself. 
Is there anyone so conceited as to feel that life is an end 
in itself? Can anyone claim that the noblest purpose in 
life is the preservation of one’s skin or the maintenance 
of $2.98 worth of chemicals? 

The principle of sacrifice and martyrdom is not quite 
forgotten. We, however, may be the last generation in 
the West to appreciate it. We may be the last to know 
what a cause means. Others who find strength and joy 
in their cause may yet take over the world with their 
vaulting dedication. Men of our generation can still find 
traces of respect for the soldier, the man to whom Queen 
or Constitution means more than personal gain. We still 
admire the medical researcher who risks his life for the 
benefit of others. There still remain some congregations 
that maintain preachers to propound principles and not 
to build up the egos of members. These sparks of ideal- 
ism still warm you and me, but mark the cynicism 
around us—the prevalent opinion that it is foolish for a 
policeman to refuse a bribe. Think of an electorate that 
unblinkingly returns officials who profiteer through in- 
side information. Think of mass communication that 
spreads falsehood and exaggeration, so that we know not 
whose word we can safely trust. Think of the recurrent 
scandals in athletics, finance, and television contests. 

The loss of idealism is but one aspect of the loss of 
nerve and courage and morale. It is hard to maintain 
morale once you have it; once lost, it is impossible to 
regain.We need not wait for atomic bombardment to take 
away our most essential values. Because of lack of any- 
thing worth living for we have already started on the 
road toward complete loss of the will to live. 

In the month that holds Easter and Passover we look 
forward with cheer and hope. The greatest hope and 
cheer can be found, the greatest significance of living can 
be achieved, if we learn that there is more to life than 
life itself. Christians see this principle expounded on the 
cross, the Jewish faith in the martyrs among its people 
through history. 

Life can be worth living if we find some ideal, some 
principle, something outside ourselves worth sacrificing 
for, worth working for, and if necessary, worth dying 
for. Out of the manner of an individual dying we can 
gain insight to the secret of our own living. May all your 
lives during the months and the years to come find en- 
richment. May you all have the wisdom to learn from 
your own churches and ministers how to store up treas- 
ures of spiritual satisfaction in this world. The treasures 
that religion offers, blessings and happiness, are of this 
world as well as of the next. They offer you truest sat- 
isfaction—forsake not the light of God. THE END 
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Why 
did 
Gary 
Andrews 
cross 
the 
road? 








CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. At a regular dinner meeting our 
club voted to endorse a bond issue for 
our city schools. Was this action ap- 
propriate? 


A. Not unless your board of directors 
approved it first. Once adopted, if the 
board wishes to add weight to its reso- 
lution, it may submit it to the member- 
ship for endorsement. However, this 
should not be done unless it is evident 
to the board that the proposed endorse- 
ment will receive at least a 90-percent 
majority. 


Q. We were host club for a planned 
inter-club meeting at which ten clubs 
were represented, each by four or more 
members. Each club took credit for an 
inter-club meeting. As host club, can 
we count this as ten inter-club meet- 
ings? 


A. No. Regardless of the number of 
clubs represented at your meeting, your 
club still held only one _ inter-club 
meeting. 


Q. Our general fund has a surplus but 
our welfare account is exhausted. 
Would it be proper for our board of 
directors to transfer temporarily funds 
from the general account to the wel- 
fare account? 


A. Yes, it would be. However, it would 
not be proper to borrow funds from 
your welfare account and put them in 
your general account. Welfare funds are 
in the nature of trust funds and should 
never be used for administrative pur- 
poses. 


Q. Our club has been asked to become 
a member of United Community Serv- 
ices in our town. Do the Bylaws per- 
mit it? 


A. While there is nothing in the Inter- 
national Constitution and Bylaws or the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws cover- 
ing this question, there is a well-estab- 
lished policy of the International Board 
of Trustees concerning membership by 
Kiwanis International in other organiza- 
tions. The policy that has guided the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees, when 
Kiwanis International has been asked to 
become a member of other organiza- 
tions, has been to co-operate with such 
organizations in those activities that 
parallel the Objects and Objectives of 
Kiwanis International but to decline 
membership in such organizations. Your 
club would be well advised to co-oper- 


ate with this organization in those ac- 
tivities that implement the purposes of 
Kiwanis but to decline the invitation to 
membership. Club members might be 
encouraged to accept membership in the 
organization as individuals. 


Q. One of our members missed a regu- 
lar meeting in January. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 
attended the board meeting held later 
that month. Can he get credit for the 
missed meeting by reason of his at- 
tending the meeting of the board of 
directors? 


A. Yes. Any member may make up at- 
tendance by attending the regularly 
scheduled meeting of your board of 
directors, even though he is a member 
of the board of directors. 


Q. The secretary of our club is ap- 
pointed by the incoming board of di- 
rectors. Does he have a vote on that 
board of directors? 


A. Yes. Article VII, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the board of directors shall 
consist of the officers and elected di- 
rectors. Article VI, Section 1 lists the 
officers as the president, immediate past 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary. The secretary has the same 
rights as any other member of the 
board of directors. 


Q. Two members of our club are tak- 
ing a ten-week management course in 
New York State. Our club is in the 
State of Washington. Was our board 
of directors correct in granting a leave 
of absence to these members under 
the new attendance rules? 


A. No. According to the Official Attend- 
ance Rules, leave of absence can be 
granted only for “travel outside of the 
United States and Canada in excess of 
thirty days but not exceeding six 
months.” ; 


Q. Does our club have to file an in- 
come tax return? 


A. Yes. While your club is exempt from 
the payment of income tax, it is not 
exempt from the filing of an income tax 
return. The form is a comparatively 
simple one and is numbered 990. You 
may secure it from your local Director 
of Internal Revenue. The income tax 
return must be filed on or before May 
15, 1960. 
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Way vm Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For 
greater opportunity? The reason may 
be as simple as security. The kind 
that a company can offer with The 
Travelers umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The Trav- 
elers writes every kind of Group 
coverage. (And every kind of per- 
sonal coverage, too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 
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For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits, 


Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies Hartroro 15. conn. 











WHERE'S THE LIBRARIAN? 


By CHARLES R. CARNER 


Most librarians say they like their profession. Salaries are 
rising. New libraries are brighter, cleaner. Nevertheless, 
10,000 librarians are needed in the United States today 
































pene quiet, intelligent, edu- 


are qualities that people admire in 
others—or at least profess to admire. 
Surveys show that it is this “image” 
of librarians that has turned young 
people away from the profession in 
sufficient numbers to have created a 
shortage throughout the United 
States. The problem is so widespread 
that communities with money and 
facilities standing ready have waited 
a year for qualified personnel. Today 
more than 10,000 positions in the 
field are still to be filled, and experts 
say the situation will become worse. 
In the next five years more and more 
state governments are expected to 
respond to the Library Services Act 
passed by Congress in 1956. The act 
provides federal funds for expansion 
of library services within states, par- 
ticularly for rural areas. 

An idea of the growth of library 
services that can be expected under 
the act is seen in a survey made by 
the New York state education de- 
partment’s library extension division. 
It showed that until 1955 only twelve 
counties were served by library sys- 
tems. But by the end of 1959 this 
number had swelled to forty-two, 
and by 1963 all sixty-two counties 
are expected to be in a library 
system. 

This kind of expansion means 
there will be a greater need for li- 
brarians, and already the Brooklyn 
Public Library operates continually 
with 20 per cent vacancies in its staff, 
according to Francis R. St. John, 
chief librarian. In January of this 
year, St. John was attempting to fill 
fifty-four professional vacancies. This 
is only one example among hundreds. 

Because of librarianship’s inherent 
conservative and unobtrusive na- 
ture, this shortage, which actually 
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cated, and self-possessed — these 
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has plagued the profession for forty 
years, has received only meager at- 
tention outside the library field. Most 
of us whose contact with libraries is 
slight regard them as mausoleums 
where studious but introverted peo- 
ple work and hide among rows of 
dusty volumes. And librarians them- 
selves shy away from high pressure 
self-promotion. 

As a consequence, surveys con- 
tinue to show that college students 
and others have an unflattering opin- 
ion of the profession. In one of the 
most negative, taken among college 
seniors, librarians were described as 


_impatient, pretentious, old-maidish, 


and introvertic. One telling blow was 
dealt by co-eds, who said the profes- 
sion lacked marriage possibilities. 

To those in the profession, how- 
ever, it is challenging and rewarding. 
In Illinois, for example, 87 per cent 
of 1037 librarians polled said they 
would choose the field again as their 
life work if given a second opportu- 
nity, and 75 per cent of 1837 sur- 
veyed nationally expressed a similar 
sentiment. 

Why should this wide variation in 
opinion exist? It doesn’t with nurs- 
ing. The importance of healing the 
sick is easily understood. Nor does 
it with teaching. The need for ob- 
taining an education is obvious. But 
what is the importance of librarian- 
ship? 

Scientists tell us that at least one 
million articles appear annually that 
are important to scientific progress, 
but not more than half of these can 
be read by more than one half of the 
scientists in the nation. The problem 
is to index and abstract them and 
make them available to everyone. 
This is essentially a library job. The 
number of scientist man hours saved 
by a researcher skilled in the field of 
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science and librarianship can only be 
estimated. But the scientist who re- 
ceives the literature on a particular 
research project in one bundle with 
a digest enabling him to proceed 
from a point where the previous ex- 
periments ended—he understands the 
importance of the librarian in his 
scheme of things. So does the librar- 
ian—it’s the reason he selected the 
field. So do a few dozen more per- 
sons closely allied with the project. 
But even when the effort pays off in 
the form of a new wonder drug, the 
librarian remains in the background. 
He is usually in the background 
when his work pays off financially, 
too. Take the case of the Florida 
realtors who decided to expand their 
operations into the Caribbean islands. 
They hired a consulting firm to see 
if expansion would be feasible. The 
consultants dispatched a man to 
the local public library, where an 
assistant librarian assembled the in- 
formation needed. An artist added it 
to a retail map, and the firm typed 
up the information in two neat bro- 
chures, then collected $30,000. 


Lisrartans have become increas- 
ingly useful to businessmen with 
overseas interests. One of the areas 
in which Brooklyn’s St. John felt his 
library could be of greater service 
was to businessmen involved in for- 
eign trade. The library in that city 
currently does a heavy business with 
its foreign telephone listing service. 
Further service might include prep- 
aration of dossiers on prospective 
foreign customers showing annual 
sales volume, profits and losses, sup- 
pliers, and other significant informa- 
tion enabling American firms to 
know their competitors and economic 
conditions overseas. A company 
could also learn more of the customs 
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and background of an area in which 
the firm wished to expand sales. 

“Given the personnel, we could 
hand feed them,” St. John contends. 

Until librarianship is better under- 
stood, however, and attitudes like: 
“social status too low, work is un- 
creative, perfunctory, sterile, unful- 
filling,” gathered from another 
survey about the profession, can be 
changed, the shortage will continue, 
and positions in US embassies, US 
information offices, and on armed 
forces bases overseas will continue 
to be filled with clerical help rather 
than by qualified librarians—those 
with master’s degrees in library 
science. 

This manpower shortage makes it 
difficult to fill positions all the way 
up the scale, according to Jack Dal- 
ton, former director of the American 
Library Association international of- 
fice and now dean of the Columbia 
University Library School. The Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations are 
currently sponsoring library projects 
in Turkey, Rangoon, Mandalay, To- 
kyo, and Medellin, Colombia, through 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and in cooperation with 
the American Library Association. 

In one instance—the establishment 
of a library school in Turkey—it was 
months before a librarian could be 
found who would accept the position, 
and he wasn’t completely qualified. 
Two years had elapsed by the time 
the proper individual with accredita- 
tion and experience was installed 
there, according to Dalton. 

“UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization) recently needed a public 
librarian to help the Ceylon govern- 
ment in a study of its facilities; the 
state department wanted one univer- 
sity librarian to go to Afghanistan 
for three months to plan a nation- 
wide program and another to Jordan 
for three months for a similar proj- 
ect. Meanwhile, UNESCO wanted 
one for Latin America,” Dalton said. 

But it isn’t necessary to go over- 
seas to find evidences of the problem. 
“We can't fill the jobs in New York 
City that are created almost daily,” 
the Columbia dean points out. “I 
have requests from five university 
presidents currently seeking top per- 
sonnel. The best medical library in 
the world, The National Library of 
Medicine, recently had an opening, 
but of the 380 librarian graduates at 
Columbia, only two were interested 
enough to inquire. The others were 
so well situated they didn’t even 
bother.” 








It’s possible for a librarian to pick 
his spot almost anywhere in the 
country today. Any issue of the semi- 
monthly Library Journal carries 
more than seventy-five “positions 
open” advertisements. So numerous 
are they that the mr.gazine lists them 
according to region. 

Going begging in recent months 
were three positions at Memorial 
University in Newfoundland, St. 
Johns; an assistant librarianship at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada; several at the New York 
City Public Library; one at a sub- 
urban New York library on Long 
Island near Jones Beach; Marble- 
head, Massachusetts; Charles County, 
Maryland; Lewiston, Maine; Lexing- 
ton, Virginia; Shawano, Wisconsin; 
Detroit, Michigan; Fresno, Ventura, 
and La Mesa, California; and Hobbs, 
New Mexico. 

Frank B. Sessa, director of the De- 
partment of Libraries at Miami, 
Florida, has had to cope with a 10 
per cent shortage in trained person- 
nel until this year. In 1960, for the 
first time during his tenure that 
started in 1951, the staff is filled. 
This, he maintains, is entirely due to 
the resort atmosphere and climatic 
conditions prevailing there. 

But when the Dade County pro- 
gram, combining city and county 
services such as police and fire pro- 
tection for the metropolitan area, is 
extended to the library system, the 
number of persons to be served will 
jump from the present 300,000 to 
600,000 and a series of new branches 
will be established. Then the short- 
age will again become acute. 

In Los Angeles the increase in 
population due to migration has 
swelled the state, making it the fast- 
est growing in the nation. This has 
created a need for more and more 
public schools, and with the added 
schools, the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary has had difficulty holding chil- 
dren’s librarians, according to Harold 
L. Hamill, Los Angeles city librarian. 
California industries, too, have gob- 
bled up librarians. They have gone 
into the motion picture and aircraft 
industries as well, and now expan- 
sion is also facing the public library. 
Proposed construction of twenty- 
eight new libraries, four of which are 
open, ten more under construction or 
on the drawing board, and the re- 
mainder to be completed by 1963, 
will further complicate the city’s li- 
brarian shortage. 

For Hannis S. Smith, director of 
libraries, Division of State Depart- 
ment of Education of Minnesota at 
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St. Paul, the struggle is to find li- 
brarians willing to serve in more 
sparsely populated rural areas. In 
Anoka County, setting up a library 
system was delayed for eight months, 
even though county commissioners 
had appropriated the funds, because 
a director couldn’t be found. It was 
thirteen months before a regional 
system to service Dakota and Scott 
Counties could begin to move, even 
though the facilities were available; 
and in Polk County the library board 
finally compromised after a year of 
looking and accepted a local librarian 
for the position although she lacked 
a degree. 


Just wo are these hard-to-get 
people? What goes into their educa- 
tional background? 

Following four years of university 
or college, the embryo librarian com- 
bines his major subject with library 
science in one of the thirty-five ac- 
credited institutions during a year of 
graduate work. Libraries and de- 
partments within libraries now em- 
phasize chemistry, physics, biology, 
or other natural sciences—art, music, 
literature, or social sciences—engi- 
neering, architecture, agriculture, or 
forestry—banking, business adminis- 
tration, insurance, or advertising— 
medicine, law, education, or dentistry. 
Librarians with special training to- 
day assist the blind, the technician, 
the scholar, and even the housewife. 

They select books, periodicals, 
newspapers, pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, photographs, maps, technical 
reports, and other types of recorded 
knowledge in a library collection. 
From their knowledge of the content, 
they organize and describe the col- 
lection by cataloging and classifica- 
tion. The end result of this is to help 
the individual find material suited to 
his needs. A library can offer a com- 
plete and comprehensive course on 
any subject, and it’s the only place 
where many people can continue 
their self-education. 

The courses preparing them for 
this work are rigorous and chal- 
lenging. Students on campuses, when 
asked their opinions of studies in 
library school, replied: “Library 
courses are notoriously rugged.... 
Our classes in library science were 
small because too many former stu- 
dents complained about how the 
work was ‘piled on’ by library sci- 
ence instructors. ...” 

Many students who had taken 
some library science courses did not 
carry through their fifth year and 

(see LIBRARIAN page 41) 
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It was a commercial failure. It paved the way 
for nothing at all. Yet it persists as one of the great 


HE DATE: April 3, 1860. At 7:15 

p.M. the crowd in front of the 
telegraph office in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri parted to make way for a 
young man who dashed out the door 
clutching a leather pouch. 

The people cheered lustily and the 
mayor prepared to make his speech, 
but Johnny Frey was already in his 
saddle, galloping toward the Mis- 
souri River. He ferried across and 
streaked into Kansas~—a red-shirted, 
blue-trousered, buckskin - jacketed 
blur of speed whose precious cargo 
was inscribed with the words “Pony 
Express.” 

One of the great sagas of the Old 
West was unfolding, not only on a 
westbound arrow of dust but also in 
California. There a packet of mail 
was already on board a river boat, 
bound from San Francisco to a Pony 
Express rider in Sacramento. Just 
before midnight the horseman swung 
into his saddle and galloped out of 
town. Ten days later Billy Hamilton 
returned, after a sixty-mile ride, 
with the pouch from St. Joseph. 
Transcontinental mail had never 
traveled so fast before. 

California, dangling at the end of 
a Union apronstring in 1860, wel- 
comed the Pony Express with open 
arms, and one Californian in partic- 
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enterprises of the American West 


By ROBERT CHRISTIE 


_ular, Senator William Gwin, was 


especially pleased. For years he had 
tried to persuade a Southern-domi- 
nated Congress to install a federal 
express service from the railheads 
of Missouri to his home state. Instead, 
the mail contract had gone to the 
Overland Mail Company, whose 
stagecoaches followed a circuitous 
southern route through El Paso, a 
twenty-five-day journey. Gwin be- 
lieved that a pony express would 
prove once and for all that the 
shorter central route was practicable. 

The senator found an ally in 
Washington in the person of William 
Russell, a partner in the Leaven- 
worth freighting firm of Russell, 
Majors, & Waddell. Russell spent 
part of his time in Washington in 
connection with the firm’s lucrative 
contract to haul army supplies, but 
he was also interested in winning the 
mail contract. When Russell and 
Gwin became acquainted, they dis- 
cussed the idea of a pony express, 
and the businessman developed a 
plan for operating one. It was clear 
to both men that Congress would 
offer no support—the venture must 
depend on private capital. Gwin 
agreed to continue his fight for fed- 


eral aid, and Russell took his plan 
to his partners. 

Majors and Waddell were skepti- 
cal. In the first place it seemed pre- 
posterous to think of crossing nearly 
2000 miles of trackless frontier in ten 
days — Russell’s boast, which he is 
said to have backed with an offer of 
a $10,000 bet. Besides, the visionary 
Russell had nearly brought the firm 
to ruin once before. Nevertheless, 
feeling bound by Russell’s pact with 
Gwin, the partners reluctantly 
agreed to go ahead. 

Feverish activity followed. A route 
had to be selected, stations built, 
horses purchased, riders and agents 
hired, and provisions laid in at the 
stations. All this was done in an in- 
credible two months. 

The route selected followed the 
stagecoach trail to Salt Lake City, 
then veered off into even wilder 
country to Cold Springs, Carson City, 
and finally Sacramento. It crossed 
the Great Plains, took the little-used 
Bridgers Pass through the Rockies, 
and crossed desert-like regions of 
the West—a formidible array of bliz- 
zards, blazing heat, raging rivers, and 
marauding Indians faced the riders. 

Some 190 stations were scattered 
at intervals of about fifteen miles 

(see PONY EXPRESS page 43) 
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WAY BACK in the 1880's, before any 

one ever heard of sun tan oil, 

the people who lived along the south- 

= east coast of Florida were called 
Crackers and Conches. The Crackers 

were northern immigrants; the Con- 

ches had come to Florida by sea from 

the Bahamas. Both groups built cab- 

ins in the palmetto, live oak, and 

, gumbo limbo forests. Both groups 


walked barefoot on the hard-packed 
sands seeking turtle eggs for their 
wives to make bread from. Nobody 


Vv Y had much money, but the climate 
being what it was, the bay being full 
of fish, and the jungle full of game, 


nobody cared a lot. What cash crops 
there were came on the heels of the 
hurricanes in the form of cargoes 
from wrecked ships. 

In and around the settlement now 
called Miami about 2000 Crackers 
and Conches lived an idyllic, rustic 
life. Miami Beach, at the time, was 
the place where turtle eggs were 
gathered. At night the winds moaned 


easily in the frangipani, and by day 


PART ONE: Invasion From the North the postman trudged along the sea- 
shore—the locality’s only highway-- 


delivering mail. 

It is said that civilization came to 
this part of Florida when a shipload 
of champagne was rescued from the 

Perhaps no other cities in moder waves in those early years. But it is 
probably more accurate to say the 
peaceful calm was upset by such 
fast as Miami and Miami Beach. In early affluent settlers as William 
Barnwell Brickell of Cleveland. 
1896 the Beach was just that, and “TI am a Republican and a Presby- 
terian,” announced Brickell, who was 
building a home on the Miami River. 
sterehouse, and a small stone fort “Any man who changes either his 








times have boomed so vigereusly so 


Miami consisted of two dwellings, a 
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religion or his politics is a mug- 
wump.” 

The first Yankee had arrived. 

About that time the first bona fide 
aristocrat also put in his appearance. 
He was Count d’Hedouville, who 
erected his house with a commanding 
view of the bay. Miami, then as now, 
had a soft spot in its heart for men 
with titles, and the count became the 
center of society. One evening he ap- 
peared at a dinner in full dress, 
much to the admiration of his shirt- 
sleeved host. Then somebody noticed 
that the count was barefooted. 

“It seemed ostentatious to wear 
shoes,” he remarked laconically, and 
went on sampling an avocado. 

Count d'’Hedouville founded the 
Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, but, more 
important perhaps, he established 
the Miami-Miami Beach tradition of 
culinary excellence. He usually pre- 
pared fish for his dinner guests and 
was noted for his singular ability to 
do them to a turn. In this he was 
aided by a player piano and a certain 
sprightly Offenbach air. When the 
music stopped, he knew it was time 
to turn the fish. 

Author Kirk Munroe arrived to 


make Biscayne Bay his home. He 
loathed silverfish, which then as now 





darted about the homes of south 
Floridians. Though his mode of oper- 
ation may not appeal to a modern 


_ Miami exterminator, it worked. He 


kept a pet snake indoors, tenderly 
feeding it on bread and milk from a 
bowl. The snake devoured the silver- 
fish in its spare moments. At other 
times it distracted Munroe’s guests 
by curling up cozily on their feet as 
they listened to the author’s yarns. 

Another early Miamian was Char- 
lie Peacock, who had kept a ham and 
beef warehouse in London, England. 
Charlie found the weather too gloomy 
for his taste, and it occured to him 
one day, after hearing about Florida, 
that he need not live in a fog when 
he could live in sub-tropical sun- 
shine. He settled at Coconut Grove, 
then the most flourishing town on 
the bay and now a particularly color- 
ful section of Miami. There he built 
his inn, roofing it with shingles made 
by hand from the white pine fore- 
mast of a foundered brig. 

Most of the inn’s first guests were, 
properly enough, shipwrecked sail- 
ors. They paid what seemed a whop- 
ping ten dollars a week for board 
and room. When sportsmen began to 
arrive to fish for tarpon and herring 
hog, Charlie rented sailboats to them 
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at $2 a day. For the convenience of 
these few hardy vacationers, he also 
erected an unprecedented luxury: 
twin dressing rooms, one for men 
and one for ladies. 

Life continued placidly for the for- 
tunate few who had discovered Bis- 
cayne Bay. But a purposeful lady 
who neighbored with William Brick- 
ell became anything but placid think- 
ing of all the land she owned and 
how little it was worth in hard cash. 
Henry M. Flagler was using his 
Standard Oil millions to inch his 
Florida East Coast railway from 
St. Augustine as far south as Palm 
Beach. If he would only push his 
rails to Biscayne Bay, Julia Tuttle 
knew local real estate values would 
soar. She wrote Flagler letter after 
letter, painting the wonders of soil 
and climate in such glowing colors 
that it has been said she originated 
the Florida school of travel brochure. 
Flagler, however, was so bewitched 
by Palm Beach that he built a large 
hotel for tourists there and a hand- 
some mansion for himself. He ig- 
nored the letters. 

So matters rested in the winter 
of 1895 when temperatures began to 
drop all along the coast of Florida. 
Frigid air pressed down through the 
























citrus groves. The smudge pots gut- 
tered and smoked, but to no avail. 
When the big freeze had passed, the 
peninsula’s great cash crop was de- 
stroyed. A state that had shipped 
5,550,367 boxes of fruit the year be- 
fore the freeze mustered only 150,000 
in 1895. 

Julia Tuttle saw her chance. It had 
been nippy on the shores of Biscayne 
Bay, but nowhere near freezing. She 
cut a spray of orange blossoms, 
packed it in wet cotton, and rushed 
it off to Flagler. The Brickell family 
and she offered to give the tycoon 
half of their land holdings if he would 
extend the railroad to the “land of 
sunshine.” Flagler, at last, agreed, and 
the Brickells promptly built a hotel 
and stores for the workmen that the 
railroad sent to the site. Now for the 
first time, the name Miami appeared 
on maps of south Florida. 

To the Conches and Crackers, who 
watched laborers break their axes 
on the ironwood and saw them col- 
lapse after smelling the poisonous 
fumes of the manchineel trees, it 
seemed that Flagler would never 
cut a path for his railroad. But 
Flagler was characteristically undis- 
mayed. He started to build an eye- 
popping new hotel, the Royal Palm. 








In the North, future guests pored 
over the blueprints to select their 
rooms. 

Night and day axes rang on the 
ironwood and hammers knocked to- 
gether the rows of jerrybuilt stores. 
In their off hours the men fought 
and gambled. One fellow, John Olm- 
stead, ignored the warnings of old- 
timers and plunged into the Miami 
River for a cooling swim. A fourteen- 
foot crocodile streaked up and seized 
him by the chest. Olmstead rammed 
his fingers into the monster’s eyes to 
break its grip and floundered to 
shore. As soon as he was recovered, 
he sat on the bank with a rifle and 
waited for his scaly adversary to 
reappear. When the crocodile reared 
its head, Olmstead secured his re- 
venge. 


Tue suncte could not hold out 
against men like John Olmstead, and 
soon small boys were safely playing 
marbles in the dust of Twelfth Street, 
which Miamians later renamed for 
Henry Flagler. On April 15, 1896 a 
wood-burning locomotive chuffed 
into town drawing a load of building 
material. One week later the first 
trainload of passengers arrived. 

From the start the Royal Palm 

















































Miami Beach hotels have had 
almost as great a penchant for 
sculpture as for swimming pools. 
Borrowed from mythology 

are a cherub (top), Juno and 
Apollo (above), and a windblown 
Winged Victory (left). 

And for nature lovers there 

are low flying sea gulls (far 
left), plus occasionally 

a diving pelican (overleaf). 
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Hotel cast an aura of wealth and 
prestige over those who stayed there. 
Miamians who dressed in their best 
and ate in the sumptuous dining 
room were pleased to know that the 
famous, the rich, and the titled might 
be at the next table. It was all so 
glorious that nobody cared when the 
hotel burned smudge pots beneath 
the dining room tables to fend off 
mosquitoes. To insure the proper 
aristocratic atmosphere, the hotel 
operated a separate dining room for 
maids and children. Many Miami 
parents considered that this was go- 
ing a little far, and they smirked 
among themselves when they saw 
the children of the guests upsetting 
the hotel’s decorum by riding their 
bikes around the shady veranda and 
up and down the stately porch steps. 
They also were delighted when Dr. 
Jackson’s cow wandered onto the 
lawns of the Royal Palm while the 
caretaker took his afternoon nap. 


The lure of the tropics brought 
northerners from their chilly homes, 
and the town grew steadily. During 
the Spanish-American War the first 
invasion of US servicemen took place. 
It was from among their ranks that 
falling coconuts claimed their first 
recorded victim. A company of New 
Orleanians tried to shoot the nuts 
from the palms. One soldier shinnied 
up a tree, but half way up he was 
hit on the head by a coconut and 
knocked unconscious. Aside from 
this unhappy incident, the soldiers 
liked the relaxed life of Miami and 
many settled there to spend their 
lives. This set the pattern for service- 
men who were stationed at Miami in 
future wars. 

Over on the “beach” side of the 
bay, where the old-timers still nested 
for turtle eggs, John Collins was rais- 
ing avocados. Just as Flagler and 
his railroad had brought prosperity 
to Miami, Collins now proposed to 
bring prosperity to the beach by way 
of a bridge across the bay. Ferry 
boat operators failed to share his 
enthusiasm and fought his plans 
vigorously. Finally Collins proved 
the need for a bridge by driving his 
pioneer auto down to the Miami 
waterfront and demanding that the 
tiny boats take it across. Since they 
could not float his vehicle, he gained 
public sanction to begin his bridge. 
Some $100,000 later he was bankrupt 
and had only a monotonous line of 
pilings to show. 

Fortunately for Collins and for the 
future of Miami Beach, Carl Fisher 
appeared in Miami with the wealth 
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he had made back home in Indian- 
apolis manufacturing carbide gas 
headlights for the autos of the day. 
He had already built the Indianap- 
olis Speedway and saw new worlds 
to conquer in the shady, cypress- 
covered peninsula across Biscayne 
Bay. For a share in beach real estate, 
he poured money into the bridge- 
building. “The climate is balmy and 
so is Fisher,” said his northern col- 
leagues when they heard his glowing 
accounts of Miami and its potential. 
On June 12, 1913, the first auto- 
mobiles rattled over the wooden 
bridge from Miami to Miami Beach. 

Fisher and Collins ripped the jun- 
gle from the beach and covered the 
peninsula with sand sucked from the 
bottom of the bay. through giant 
tubes, an operation that cost $50,000 
a day. On top of the land they had 
reshaped to their liking, Fisher re- 
planted a tropical garden of such 
splendor that even’ Miamians, who 
were by then growing accustomed 
to miracles, rubbed their eyes. Ever 
the showman, Fisher put two ele- 
phants, Carl and Rosie, to work on 
the construction of the vast hotels 
with which he proposed to woo 
winter vacationers. On off days the 
elephants hauled kids around town 
in gaily-painted carts. 

It was Will Rogers who dubbed 
Fisher the “midwife of Florida,” and 
Fisher lived up to the name. Even in 
little things he helped to mold the 
way of life that is unique to Miami- 
Miami Beach. He refused to wear 
laces in his shoes and thereby origi- 
nated the loafers that are favorite 
South Florida wear for both resi- 
dents and visitors. 

One day he was idling along the 
beach in his usual haphazard garb 
when he came across an old Conch 
who was trying to lift a bathtub into 
a wagon. 

“What’s up?” inquired Fisher, who 
knew that the tub was intended for 
the Lincoln Hotel his men were 
building. 

“No one’s got a right to be as rich 
as that guy Fisher,” said the dis- 
gruntled Conch. 

Meekly Fisher helped the old man 
load the tub into the wagon and 
watched him drive away. 

Miami-Miami Beach took World 
War I in its stride. Over on the 
beach Glenn Curtiss taught soldiers 
to fly even though neighbors objected 
to the racket the planes made. One 
romantic young aviator compounded 
the difficulties by tying a note to a 
grapefruit and dropping the juicy 
(see SUN cITIEs page 45) 
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CCORDING TO MANY EXPERTS, the 
world’s greatest tall-tale tellers 

are so-called fish-story specialists. 
They come completely equipped with 
old hats liberally pierced with dry 


flies and chewed-on briar pipes. 
You’ve probably heard them. Their 
opening gambit usually goes some- 
thing like this: 

“I was out in the boat, see....’ 

Or: 

“it was that big, s’help me.” 

This statement is usually accom- 
panied by widespread arms and an 
injured expression—the monster in- 
variably got away again, and now 
nobody believes the teller. 

Well, nobody is going to believe 
this, either. It’s the world’s greatest 
fish story—and it’s all true, s’ help me. 
It happened on October 23, 1947, in 


Catching a black mouth bass 


one thing. Getting hit on the head by one is another 


Marksville, Louisiana, a small town 
about 110 miles north of the Gulf of 
Mexico. At 7 a.m., as local citizens 
started on their way to work, it be- 
gan to rain—fish. 

“IT was in the restaurant with my 
wife, having breakfast,” reported 
A. D. Bajkov, fisheries biologist for 
the US government, “when the wait- 
ress suddenly informed us that fish 
were falling from the sky.” 

Bajkov and everyone else in the 
restaurant ran out into the street to 
see what had brought on this appar- 
ent hallucination. As he reached the 
sidewalk, Bajkov got slapped on the 
top of the head by a large mouth 
black bass. 

Word spread quickly in Marks- 
ville. The normally staid bank presi- 

(see FISH STORY page 47) 
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Selling door-to-door and by telephone gives the St. Lawrence club 
a double-barreled apple sale. While volunteer boy and girl scouts 
ring doorbells, Maurice Bernardin (left) and Arséne Ménard follow 
with a truckload of apples. On the telephone, however, Eugéne 
Gibeau is salesman extraordinaire. The volume of his output makes 
him, according to a fellow member, “a Kiwanis club by himself.” 


Fund raising fer the St. Lawrence, Montreal club is no 
fly-by-night project. Each year the club’s 

apple campaign begins in August, ends in 

October; last year it netted $78,000 
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At regular club meetings (conducted in French) each team’s stand- 


ing is posted on a tote-board by Jean Clermont (left) and Dagenais 
Perusse. Then, as the team efforts show up in the form of dollars, 


IWANIS CLUBs in North America—and especially in 

Canada—have found that the apple is a tireless, effi- 
cient fund raiser. People who might hesitate to donate 
directly to charity often can’t resist a box of polished 
McIntosh Reds. Even an educated guess wouldn’t dis- 
close the number of apples Canadians and Americans 
have eaten in the name of community service. 

The Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, Montreal is one 
of many Canadian clubs that can vouch for the apple’s 
perennial fund-raising efficiency. As granddaddy of 
Canadian apple-sellers, possibly in age and certainly 
in volume, the St. Lawrence club probably has sold more 
McIntosh Reds than any other non-profit organization 
in the world. To date the club’s Annual Apple Sale has 
netted exactly $631,875.03. That’s a lot of apples. But 
more important, that’s a lot of money, which, for twenty- 
eight years, has helped a lot of Montreal kids. 

Although apple profits don’t go exclusively to kids, a 
good share does. Of some fifty institutions and social 
service agencies aided by the club, most are concerned 
with youth. It’s been that way ever since 1932, when the 
club agreed on an apple sale to raise funds for youth 
work. The first sale netted $1500; the second $2950. Prof- 
its slipped in the third year, but since then have risen 
steadily. In 1958 the club cleared $55,000, and last year 
the figure jumped to over $78,000. 
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Roland LePage (left) and Jacques Trudeau collect and count them. 








Sums like these, representing yearly increases, are 
needed to finance both new and continuing projects. 
More than $70,000, for example, has been donated to a 
boys’ camp and a girls’ camp. Other dollars are used for 
work among French immigrants, for a home for unwed 
mothers, and to build and equip hospital rooms. At 
Notre-Dame de Liesse Orphanage the club installed and 
maintains a swimming pool. But’ perhaps to none of the 
club’s many projects do St. Lawrence Kiwanians point 
with more pride than to The Little Singers of Mount 
Royal, aided by periodic club donations. The fifty-two 
boys, recruited mostly from Quebec Province orphan- 
ages, live at St. Joseph’s Oratory and devote much of 
their time to learning religious music. 

Four years ago the club began setting aside part of 
their yearly profits in the form of a Kiwanis Foundation 
Fund. Since then, all profit over $35,000 has gone to the 
Foundation, which presently has over $86,000 in its ac- 
count. “We’re waiting until we have a few hundred 
thousand,” says 1959 club president Maurice Bernardin. 
“Then we'll go for a really big venture.” 

The sizeable funds needed to carry on club projects 
and to fatten the Foundation come entirely from the 
Annual Apple Sale. Each year—during August, Septem- 
ber, and October—the club re-organizes itself into a 
highly efficient sales outfit. Divided into twenty teams 
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designed to sell apples for $5.00 per half-bushel box, the 
club assigns a specific quota to each team and to each 
member within the team. A new member automatically 
gets a quota of fifty boxes. The next year his quota is 
increased by thirty, providing that he was able to sell 
his full quota the first year. Many club members have 
built up a list of “regular” customers who can be 
counted on every year. Last year, eleven club veterans 
were given quotas of 500 or more boxes on the basis of 
their sales in the previous year. 

Eugéne Gibeau is the St. Lawrence club’s champion 
apple salesman. With a quota of over 4000 boxes to meet, 
Eugene uses eight of his shoe company employees to 
make 10,000 telephone calls during the apple campaign. 
“If I don't call early enough,” he says, “my steady cus- 
tomers sometimes call me.” In the last sale, Eugéne went 
far over his quota. 

Supplementing the three-month sale is a three-day 


street sale in September. Operating from booths at stra- 
tegic points, Kiwanians sell single apples at a minimum 
of ten cents. Some bring as much as ten dollars. During 
the street sale the club recruits boy scouts, girl scouts, 
and friends and relatives to sell apples door-to-door. 
“Attractive young ladies seem to make the best door-to- 
door apple sellers,” a club member noted. 

The apples, once brought all the way from British 
Columbia, are now purchased from Quebec Province 
growers. Packed in special boxes bearing the club name 
and Kiwanis emblem, each McIntosh Red is measured 
to fit Kiwanis specifications—two and a half to three 
inches in diameter. Only high-grade apples are accepted. 
“Our apples cost us a little more,” says Bernardin, “but 
that’s all right. We want nothing but the best.” Mon- 
trealers, who yearly anticipate the St. Lawrence club’s 
Annual Apple Sale, seem to agree that that’s what 
they’re getting. THE END 


At the Institution de Sourdes- 

Muettes (deaf mutes), a young lady uses a 
Kiwanis-purchased electronic amplifier 

and chromolizer to learn to make recognizable 
sounds. The teacher’s voice is recorded in 
color on the chromolizer; the child then 
attempts to make a sound that produces 

a matching color. The Little Singers of 
Mount Royal (right), who receive aid from 
the St. Lawrence club, practice three and 

a half hours each day to 

prepare for their public appearances. 


A Hubbard whirlpool tank, 
donated by the St. Lawrence club, 
provides therapy for the 

muscles of a young polio 

victim at Cartierville’s Sacred 
Heart Hospital. 
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when the twin cities of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, not at all friendly 
as they are now, were battling bit- 
terly for both people and capital, a 
minister one day ascended his pulpit. 
He began the sermon before his Min- 
neapolis parishioners with these un- 
fortunate words: “I take my text 
from St. Paul.” , 

Legend has it his entire congrega- 
tion walked out en masse. 

Perhaps history has exaggerated 
the minister's plight, but cities, states, 
towns, and villages often have en- 
gaged in verbal (if not physical) 
warfare with their neighbors. The 
East still regards the West as “jun- 
ior.” Floridans think California or- 
anges have too many seeds. Even 
those in San Francisco tend to gaze 


Ten THE END of the last century 
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RALPH L. WOODS Competition between communities can be fierce today. 
Bat it was even fiercer back in 1846, when Attica and 
Covington, Indiana slugged it out over canal water 


TOWN CAN LICK YOUR TOWN | 


in horror at the loud shirts worn by 
those in Los Angeles, which they 
insist is not a city but merely a col- 
lection of villages. 

When Fort Worth and Dallas were 
feuding, Fort Worth millionaire 
Amon Carter carried his lunch in a 
paper bag whenever he was forced 
to visit Dallas on business. He didn’t 
want to waste any money there. Resi- 
dents of Chicago grew indignant 
when A. J. Liebling, a New Yorker 
correspondent, wrote a defamatory 
article about Chicago entitled “The 
Second City.” He was perhaps kinder 
than the Providence, Rhode Island 
newspaperman who in describing a 
shipwreck said it resulted in the loss 
of six souls and one Bostonian. 

It is only natural that people should 
be proud of their home town much 
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as a kid who pushes his nose against 
the nose of one of his schoolmates 
saying: “My old man can lick your 
old man!’’ Battles among civic 
boosters have raged for years. 

More recently, boosters have taken 
to wearing grey flannel suits while 
carrying briefcases stuffed with 
graphs and charts, figures and statis- 
tics, all aimed at proving why their 
town would be a good place for your 
industry. This is known as the soft 
sell. A few years back, however, 
when towns battled for prestige and 
business the results were often ser- 
ious, sometimes humorous and occa- 
sionally silly. 

Some of the earlier inter-town dis- 
putes on this continent occurred dur- 
ing the canal era in the nineteenth 
century. The railroad empire was yet 

















to be fashioned and having your 
town on a canal—particularly if you 
were at either end—was often the 
difference between poverty and 
wealth. 

When the Erie Canal, linking the 
Hudson River and Lake Erie, was 
built in the 1820’s, two communities 
—Buffalo and Black Rock—vied for 
the honor of being the western term- 
inus of the canal. Each was equally 
small. Each was equally eager to 
have the canal, so for three years the 
politicians and local editors waged a 
war of words. Buffalo won and Black 
Rock is no longer on the map. 

Though the stakes were higher in 
the Erie Canal fight, the battle of 
two Wabash Canal towns proved 
more amusing. The two Indiana 
towns, Covington and Attica, first 
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clashed in 1830 when each sought the 
honor of being chosen county seat. 

The state senate asked for a census, 
promising to pick the larger city. At- 
tican census-takers visited the local 
cemetery in making their count. 
Covington, however, went even fur- 
ther. They included their muster for 
the War of 1812, which exceeded 
Attica’s dead. 

Attica shouted foul play and vowed 
revenge. Sixteen years later she saw 
her chance when both towns became 
ports on the Wabash Canal. A bad 
summer drought caused the canal to 
be filled only as far as Attica. Attican 
businessmen prospered that summer 
since their town became the canal’s 
terminus. , 

High and dry Covington waited 
hopefully for autumn rains but in the 








ttHustrated by Tom F aweill 


meantime insisted that the lock at 
Attica be opened to allow the little 
water present to seep its way toward 
Covington. When only a teasing 
trickle appeared, the aroused citizens 
marched on Attica, led by Coving- 
ton’s State Senator Edward A. (Fif- 
ty-four-forty or fight) Hannegan. 
Armed patrols from Attica at- 
tempted to stop the Covington mob 
but without success. Hannegan’s 
raiders opened the locks allowing the 
water to flow down to dehydrated 
Covington and at the same time 
stranding thirty richly-laden barges 
in the suddenly-dry canal. 
Covington’s victory was short- 
lived. She had most of the available 
water in her fourteen-mile canal 
section, but no canal traffic could 
float through to it. Attica and Cov- 
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ington thus both sat in the dust to- 
gether until the rains came. 

Water has often been a stumbling 
block for inter-city harmony. Only 
last summer Chicago and Milwaukee 
stood opposed because of the Lake 
Michigan water that escapes through 
the Chicago River. Chicago had re- 
versed the flow of its river more than 
fifty years before in order to dump 
their sewage without polluting their 
lake front. Milwaukee, which dumps 
its waste in its own front yard, there- 
by making its beaches unswimmable, 
sought federal legislation against 
Chicago. Several Canadian Great 
Lakes cities, particularly Hamilton 
and Toronto, also got into the act. 
The case is still unresolved. 

But municipal feuds are not always 
restricted to water. As stated earlier, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, now homo- 
geneously referred to as the Twin 
Cities and generally more coopera- 
tive with one another than not, did 
not always see eye ‘to eye. After the 
Civil War they engaged in a popu- 
lation race to see which city could 
outgrow the other. At that time 





neither had more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

When the US census of 1890 listed 
the population of Minneapolis as 
182,967 and that of its rival as 
142,581, indignation swept St. Paul. 
They insisted that Minneapolis popu- 
lation figures included many children 
and boarders who could not be lo- 
cated, hundreds of houses now mys- 
teriously disappeared, still-existing 
houses filled to overflowing with im- 
aginary people, and employes 
counted both in their shops and in 
their homes. 

The anger in St. Paul might have 
been righteous had it not been dis- 
covered that 275 people had been 
listed as living in the railroad station, 
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another large family in a dime mu- 
seum, ninety-two lodgers in the 
building of a newspaper, and sixty- 
eight people in a bindery. Another 
federal census showed that Minne- 
apolis “overestimated” St. Paul 
18,000 to 9,000. 

While Minneapolis and St. Paul 
worried about their sizes, two cities 
further west worried first about a 
railroad terminus, later about a 
mountain. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road originally planned to end their 
line at Tacoma, but when Seattle 
threatened to ship its goods through 
Canada, the railroad relented, ex- 
tending its rails further north. 

The trouble began when a railroad 
public relations man, thinking Ta- 
coma to be the terminus, sought to 
reap some publicity by renaming 
nearby Mount Rainier, Mount Ta- 
coma. The people of Tacoma heartily 
applauded his efforts, even though 
the federal government’s Board on 
Geographical Names insisted that 
Rainier was correct. When the rail- 
road consented to push their rails to 
Seattle, they dropped their campaign 





..-275 had been listed as living in 
the railroad station. 





to rename the mountain, but the peo- 
ple of Tacoma didn’t. They persisted 
in calling the peak Mount ‘Tacoma. 

Congress stirred up the fire in 1899 
when it established a region around 
the mountain as Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park. Tacoma promptly blamed 
Seattle, accusing their neighbor of 
suggesting this name to advertise a 
particular brand of local beer that 
had the same name as the mountain. 

Thereafter, the two cities never 
missed an opportunity to jibe at one 
another. In 1905 on Tacoma day at 
the Lewis and Clark exposition, Ta- 
comans distributed handbills reading 
“WATCH TACOMA GROW.” Other 
people at the fairgrounds in the 
meantime were passing out bills that 


read, “SEATTLE GROWS WITH- 
OUT WATCHING.” 

At one time teachers instructed 
Tacoma school children to send 
thousands of letters to Congress. A 
bill to change the name of Mount 
Rainier to Mount Tacoma passed the 
US Senate but died in the House. 
Eventually, and no doubt to the relief 
of all concerned, the dispute quieted 
down. Today, an example of the new 
tradition of cooperation between the 
two cities is the Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port. 

As Seattle was to Tacoma, so Dallas 
was to Fort Worth. Fort Worth has 
the exuberant heartiness and back- 
thumping friendliness of the tradi- 
tional West; Dallas concentrates on 
dollars, books, art, and opera. Each 
is instinctively the other’s straight 
man. A _ well-travelled thirty-mile 
strip of land separates but does not 
inhibit them. 

Dallas really irked Fort Worth 
when it obtained the Texas Centen- 
nial exhibit in 1936. Dallas business- 
men promised to raise $12 million in 
public and private funds for the ex- 
position. 

Millionaire Amon Carter of Fort 
Worth, with typical Texas pride, 
couldn’t bear the thought of Dallas 
crowing and strutting in all that 
glory. He enlisted local businessmen 
to support a show that would make 
the Dallas exposition look like a 
fudge party in an old folk’s home. 
They hired Billy Rose at $1000 a day 
tor 100 days to put on a show. 
Dallas countered with its own pag- 
eant. Both cities lost money, but 
Texas gained much of its reputation 
for bigness because of the inter-city 
competition for attention. 

Cities often argue, but though 
sometimes there may be serious po- 
litical or economic disagreements 
underlying the fuss, more often than 
not nothing more than friendly ri- 
valry is involved. Even when the par- 
ticipants seem serious, most people 
treat such outbursts of civic pride as 
a joke. 

For years Galveston fought the idea 
of Houston’s fifty-mile ship canal to 
the Gulf of Mexico. After the canal 
was dug, Samson Heidenheimer, a 
Galveston merchant, shipped six 
bargeloads of salt to Houston. A sud- 
den storm, however, washed the salt 
overboard. The Galveston News 
headlined its story: 


HOUSTON AT LAST A 
SALT WATER PORT 


GOD ALMIGHTY SUPPLIED THE WATER 
HEIDENHEIMER FURNISHED 
THE SAL 





THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Pout up a car, gentlemen, and 
let’s discuss the outcome of your 
income. April 15 is the deadline— 
meaning that if you don’t lay it on 
the line, you are dead. I know how 
you feel, and I sympathize. And if 
I am to help you here, you must act 
like the good Arizona Indian. He 
went to the Internal Revenue office 
and an agent sat down to help him. 
“What was your income last year?” 
the agent asked. 

“Ugh,” said the red man, sensibly 
enough. 

The agent tried another tack. “Sir, 
how many dependents have you?” 

“Ugh,” replied Chief Hole-In- 
The-Pants, sensibly again; kids can 
be a nuisance, you know. 

“What are your major expenses?” 
our agent tried. 

“Ugh!” All expenses are major 
these days, hey? 

He tried again and again, and 
“Ugh” was the only reaction our 
chief could give. Many Indians 
speak no English whatsoever. Fi- 
nally the agent growled. “You'll just 
have to give me all the information 
I need, sir. You see, it’s possible 
that the government will owe you 
a refund.” 

“Oh indeed?” The red chief 
brightened at once.“ How much will 
I get?” 

i * * 

“The Income Tax,” says good Ki- 
wanian Allan Laflin up in Macomb, 
Illinois, “is Uncle Sam’s version of 
Truth or Consequences.” 

* * * 


Maybe you people heard about 
the poor Congressman whose night- 
mares caused him to suffer a hor- 
rible nervous breakdown? He 
dreamed that all the money he was 
spending was his own. 

* * * 

You may not know when you are 

well off. But Uncle Sam does! 
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I visited a Kiwanis club where 
the president was a high-geared 
gent leading about eighty dedicated 
men in a remarkable service pro- 
gram. The president was a little 
weazened-up hunk of humanity 
with a humped back and a twisted 
leg. His life reminds all anew that 
the real strength of a man is not 
physical, but moral and spiritual. 


7 * a: 


“Did this man Jim Jones really 
contribute $1000 to your church?” 
the Internal Revenue Bureau asked 
the preacher over the phone. 

“No,” replied the minister. “But 
he will, he will!” 








Some things have been reversed 
since grandfather’s day. Back there, 
for example, it was proper to take 
a bath weekly and religion daily. 


* 7 * 


Ted Brady’s growing son asked 
him what a government bureau is. 
“That’s where the taxpayer’s shirt 
is kept,” replied Ted glumly. 


* * * 


Meditation point from Malthus; 
“There is one right that man is 
generally thought to possess, which 
I am confident he neither does nor 
can possess—the right to subsistence 
when his labor will not fairly pur- 
chase it.” 

* * * 

Most astounding thing about Amer- 
ica is that it is the only great country 
in history suffering acute political 
and economic troubles because of a 


surplus of food. 


“Some women dress to please 
their husbands,” says my Uncle 
Quidnunc Arnold, from up in Palm 
Springs, Alaska, “but most of them 
pay no attention to expense.” 


* 7 * 


Two new books written by me 
are scheduled for publication soon 
—and I'll thank you not to growl 
“So what?” sir. Books are at the 
very heart of the progress of civili- 
zation. In the relatively short time 
since printed books were invented, 
man has made more progress than 
in all the centuries before. In the 
past thirty years alone, man has 
made more progress than in the 
previous 300 years. (I started writ- 
ing books thirty years ago, although 
modesty forbids pointing to any 
tie-in there.) 


* * * 


It'd be fine if the government would 
balance its budget. But I hope it can 
be achieved without unbalancing ours. 


* a * 


In San Francisco I met a fine 
Chinese Kiwanian who said his 
name is Sneeze. Intrigued, I said, 
“Is that what they call you in 
China?” He smiled politely and ex- 
plained, “Oh no. Over there I am 
Ah Choo.” 


* * * 


Midget cars are changing our 
American pattern of life. We were 
at Kiwanis Ladies Night when a 
shower came up. “Run quickly, 
dear,” pretty Mrs. Betty Applebee 
ordered her husband, “and throw 
your coat over the car so it won't 
get spotted.” 


* * * 


Did you folks hear about the fat 
Kiwanian who went on a rugged cavi- 
ar-and-filet mignon diet? He took off 
$192 the first week! 


* * * 


“The man who really wants to 
accomplish something finds a way,” 
says Amos DuBois, who has a 
thirty-year record of perfect at- 
tendance at Kiwanis in San Gabriel, 
California. “The other kind finds 
an excuse.” 

* . - 


Caught Sam Torrance coming out 
of the tax office. Said he, grumpily, 
“An old timer is a man who can re- 
member when a person had a pri- 
vate income.” 
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By CHARLES REMSBERG 


PRETTY AIRLINE HOSTESS who had 

been kidnapped and assaulted 
was hypnotized in Chicago several 
months ago in an effort to solve the 
crime. Various facts and details had 
slipped from her conscious mind, and 
law officials felt that by probing her 
subconscious they could unearth 
vital material. The chief investigator 
for the state’s attorney of Cook 
County, an amateur hypnotist, placed 
her in a trance and then asked her 
to identify her assailant and to de- 
scribe what had taken place on the 
day of the abduction. Her state- 
ments, under hypnosis, provided ex- 
tensive information and implicated a 
handsome young father. 

During the subsequent trial, the 
defendant's attorney seized upon the 
spell-casting session as a cause célé- 
bre. He charged heatedly that what 
the woman had related under hypno- 
sis was “as incompetent as if it came 
from a mentally ill or insane per- 
son.” The judge concurred, denounc- 
ing the state’s use of hypnosis as 
“witchcraft,” “hocus-pocus,” and 
“manipulation of a witness.” And the 
Chicago Sun-Times editorially 
termed it “a form of illegal search 
and seizure of the brain.” Amidst 
the uproar, the accused man was 
acquitted. 

The incident is significant because 
it focuses attention on the latest con- 
troversy in hypnotism’s tempestuous 
history: Should it be used as an aid 
to police in criminal investigations? 

The value of hypnosis in any field 
but entertainment has been difficult 
for many people to accept because of 
its seemingly mystical, black-magic 
qualities. Actually, there is nothing 
supernatural involved. Hypnosis, a 
trance in some ways resembling 
sleep, can be induced in a person 
who concentrates on specific de- 
mands while gazing at a designated 
object or repetitive motion. Under a 
hypnotist’s influence, the subject 
loses his will power and responds 
readily to suggestion. So greatly can 
he be dominated that the Catholic 
Church regards hypnotism as dan- 
gerous on grounds that it places one 
person in control of another’s mind. 

Hypnotism is said to have been 
used by spell-casters as far back as 
Old Testament days. However, sci- 
entific interest first centered on hyp- 
notism in the eighteenth century 
when a German physician, Franz 
Mesmer, employed a crude form of 
hypnosis in treating his patients (thus 
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the word “mesmerize”). He was op- 
posed by medical authorities and 
finally was forced to retire, but his 
students carried on his work, some 
of them perfecting hypnosis to the 
point that it could be used as anes- 
thesia in performing surgery. The 
technique’s popularity decreased 
somewhat when Sigmund Freud 
abandoned it in favor of psychoanal- 
ysis in his experiments, but it was 
revived again during World War I 
for the treatment of shell shock. 
Since then, enlightened individuals 
have sought to utilize its tremendous 
potential in many fields. Through 
their efforts it has been accepted as 
an effective aid to surgery, dentistry, 








childbirth, and psychotherapy. In ; 
some instances it has been used to 
ease cancer pains and to help polio 
patients walk. Some doctors have 
employed it to treat alcoholism, drug 
addiction, obesity, stuttering, and 
pollen allergies. Actors have been 
hypnotized to lessen the effort of 
learning roles, major league baseball 
players to banish fears of air travel. 
All this has helped prove that hyp- 
nosis is more than a tool of shabby 
witchery to be employed primarily 
in stage shows. 

The field of criminal investigation, 
then, is just one of many areas into 
which the science is moving. How- 
ever, its advent here is relatively 
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new, and this is the area in which it 
currently is most cautiously greeted 
and testily debated (often out of 
range of the public ear, since much 
of the populace is unaware that hyp- 
nosis can and does play a role in 
solving crimes). 

Many officials already have be- 
come convinced of the rewards of 
hypnosis, but they have been hesi- 
tant to use it for several reasons. In 
other cases, these same influences 
have kept authorities even from con- 
sidering its virtues. 

One of the reasons is the stand of 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Dental Association, the 
American Psychological Association, 


Police have found that 


jitnesses under hypnosis remember 


facts that escape them 


hile conscious. Most courts, however, 


won’t admit such testimony 


as evidence 
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and other groups that claim that only 
qualified physicians, dentists, or psy- 
chologists should use hypnotism. 
Very few policemen or other investi- 
gators can be considered qualified 
hypnotists under these specifications. 
The acceptance of hypnosis as an in- 
vestigative tool is also fraught with 
ticklish civil rights questions, and 
many law officials feel they already 
are plagued with enough such trou- 
bles without adopting a practice that 
could incur more. Furthermore, the 
traditional conservatism of the courts 
requires law enforcers to approach 
any major change in investigative 
procedures guardedly. 

Most police departments that em- 











ploy hypnotism do so sparingly and 
without publicity, and officers are 
careful during courtroom appear- 
ances to.avoid mentioning the prac- 
tice. So far, its use has received little 
sanction by the courts. In several 
Canadian and US cases, judges have 
refused to admit evidence obtained 
under hypnosis. 

Nonetheless, hypnotism has been 
successfully employed by crime de- 
tectors in Minnesota, California, 
Florida, Illinois, and other states, and 
it reportedly is being studied by FBI 
agents and authorities of several 
cities across the country. 

Examples of its adaptation to the 
probing of crimes are varied and im- 
pressive. For instance, Minneapolis 
detectives once found the body of a 
murdered girl and solved the child’s 
slaying because they hypnotized a 
man whom they thought was a crack- 
pot. This individual had come to 
them with a vague, rambling account 
of killing the girl and hiding her 
body. But when quizzed he was un- 
able to recall where he had deposited 
the corpse. Under hypnosis the man 
responded quite differently. He read- 
ily answered all questions, then led 
the officers to the body of the slain 
girl. 

In Los Angeles, police investigat- 
ing a series of rapes located two 
teenagers who had seen the rapist 
dash from the home of a victim and 
drive away in his automobile. How- 
ever, the pair disagreed about many 
details of description, and neither 
could remember the numbers on the 
car’s license plate. Through hypnosis 
they were able to recall many details, 
including various accessories of the 
car—and the license number. The 
rapist was quickly captured. 

In Montreal, hypnotism once helped 
clear up the mystery of a commer- 
cial airplane crash. The pilot was 
unable to explain how the crack-up 
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had occurred until he was hypnotized. 
Then he disclosed that he had a fear 
of heights and that he had not under- 
stood the working of one instrument 
on the plane’s panel. 

In some instances, hypnotism has 
helped police perform one of their 
most important obligations—clearing 
individuals falsely suspected of com- 
mitting crimes. In one Chicago mur- 
der investigation, for instance, a 
young man was identified by a night 
club owner as the person seen in his 
bistro with the victim only hours be- 
fore she was slain. The identification 
seemed solid. Yet when the proprie- 
tor was placed in a trance and ques- 
tioned, he recalled details that had 
escaped his conscious mind. These 
proved he had confused the murder 
victim with another woman and that 
he actually had never encountered 
the young man whom he named as 
her escort. 

As these cases demonstrate, the 
primary value of hypnosis as an in- 
vestigative aid lies in its power to 
help people recall material they think 
they have forgotten. By probing a 
subject's subconscious mind, where 
such material is embedded, hypnosis 
sometimes can turn up seeming mi- 
nutiae that may be crucial in making 
or breaking a criminal case. 

Usually such information is avail- 
able to investigators only through 
hypnosis, since it is lost to a subject’s 
normal recall. Even the lie detector 
relies on the subject's knowledge; 
where no guilt feelings are manifest, 
as when facts are blotted from mem- 
ory, the detector is of little value. 

Usually hypnotic interviews are 
confined to witnesses, since a de- 
fendant’s testimony under hypnosis 
is likely to be discounted. As Virgil 
Peterson, director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, explains: “The 
defendant almost always will con- 
tend that information [taken under 
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hypnosis] was not given freely and 
voluntarily. There will always be 
the charge that the defendant was 
under the influence of the interro- 
gator.” Investigators who use hyp- 
nosis usually will do so on a defend- 
ant only at his own request, and 
then only after he has willingly signed 
an affidavit testifying to his consent. 

Some authorities have likened 
hypnotism to the lie detector, since 
both reveal information not obtain- 
able from other sources. But like the 
lie detector, hypnotism has impor- 
tant limitations. 


QOrner trations of hypnosis are 
fear of it by the subject or lack of 
confidence in the hypnotist. Even co- 
operative subjects cannot always be 
placed into even a light trance, and 
some cannot be led into hypnosis 
deep enough to allow full probing of 
their subconscious minds. A Stanford 
University survey showed that only 
one in three persons was susceptible 
to hypnotism. The ages at which 
trances are induced most easily are 
between five and twelve. As people 
age they often lose their sense of de- 
pendency and their susceptibility to 
suggestion, making them difficult 
subjects. 

Also, authorities point out, phe- 
nomenal recall of forgotten data is 
not always possible. And there is the 
danger that the hypnotist will not 
question his subject thoroughly 
enough to learn all details pertinent 
to the case at hand. Thus distorted 
stories may arise, hampering investi- 
gators more than helping them. In 
one Miami case, in which a prisoner 
confessed a murder after he was hyp- 
notized, an official of the Greater 
Miami Society of Psychiatry and 
Neurology criticized police hypnotism 
on grounds that subjects may tell 
false stories while in a trance. (The 
issue was never considered in court 
because the defendant was commit- 
ted to a mental hospital before he 
could be tried for murder.) 

One of the greatest limitations has 
been the general refusal by the courts 
to accept evidence produced by hyp- 
nosis, just as they have refused to 
accept lie detector results. This 
handicap has kept many police offi- 
cials leery of hypnotism and has oc- 
casionally dampened the spirits of 
its supporters. During the flareup 
over the Chicago kidnapping case, 
investigator Paul D. Newey searched 
available data for instances of court- 
room acceptance of the science. He 
found only one case in which a court 
has suggested that material obtained 


under hypnosis can be legal evidence. 
The Supreme Court of California 
unanimously decreed in May, 1959 
that hypnosis is a legal and recog- 
nized means of jogging memories. 

To the distress of the pro-hypnosis 
group, most court rulings have co- 
incided with the views of Judge 
Thomas E. Kluczynski, who declared 
in the kidnapping case: “This court 
does not sanction hypnotism, just as 
it does not sanction the use of the lie 
detector. Persons can be controlled 
by post-hypnotic suggestions after 
coming out of a trance. Hypnotism is 
not an exact science.” 

The courts, civil rights watchdogs, 
professional societies, and many po- 
licemen oppose the use of hypnotism 
in police work on basically the same 
grounds. They contend, first of all, 
that the art is so new and compara- 
tively unexplored as a scientific tool 
that it hardly can be depended upon 
to produce reliable results. The AMA 
contends that much more research is 
necessary before it can be widely 
applied because so many aspects of 
it are unknown. Thus, until it is more 
nearly perfected, to convict or free 
persons because of it could well be 
unjust. 

Second—and this is the major ob- 
jection—the power of hypnosis is so 
great that it is a dangerous science 
unless safely guarded. A policeman, 
or anyone else, can learn the rudi- 
ments of hypnotism in forty-five 
minutes or so, but to be sensitive to 
its proper uses and potential abuses 
takes years of training—training pos- 
sibly not available to a layman. The 
AMA has concluded that those best 
qualified to use hypnosis are psychi- 
atrists. 


One potent danger is the possibility 
that some hidden emotional or men- 
tal disorder will be triggered by hyp- 
nosis. Dr. Harold Rosen of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine reported to the AMA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City last year that 
people can develop anti-social be- 
havior because of hypnotism. “Per- 
sons using it should be grounded in 
the emotional bases for human be- 
havior,” he said. “They should know 
how to determine which individuals 
might react adversely and be ready 
to give emergency care in such epi- 
sodes.” He added that both a physi- 
cal and emotional study of a subject 
should be a prerequisite of hypnosis. 

Also, experts contend that a hyp- 
notist must be well trained in human 
psychology to detect false statements 

(see HYPNOTISM page 50) 
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Child and Youth W ork 


TO THE VICTORS: SAUERKRAUT 


THERE WAS A TIME when many people in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri could speak only German. Today, Dutch and Ger- 
man names are still prevalent, especially on the south 
side, and grocers sell a lot of sauerkraut. When the 
Southwest St. Louis club recently sponsored a basket- 
ball tournament for thirteen-year-old boys, they dubbed 
it the “Sauerkraut Bowl,” and the team prize was a case 
of sauerkraut donated by a member. 

This tournament was but one part of an .extensive 
sports program started seventeen years ago by Joe Muel- 
ler, now governor of the Missouri-Arkansas District. 
The program last year consisted of one basketball team 
(twelve boys), seven baseball teams (fifteen boys each), 
two soccer teams (eighteen boys each), and a bowl- 
ing league (fifty boys). All the participants are be- 
tween the ages of seven and seventeen. Not only is the 
program varied and year-round, but schedules are ex- 
tensive as well. Baseball teams usually play about thirty 
games, soccer teams about eighteen games, and basket- 
ball teams about twenty-five. The club spends nearly 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue,” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


$900 each year to outfit and equip the boys and to pay 
league and tournament entry fees. They also secure all 
coaches, usually from within the ranks of the club, and 
“follow through” with the youngsters by helping them 
to find jobs and secure scholarships. Coaches, other 
members, kids, and parents pitch in to provide picnics 
and parties, laundering of uniforms, awards, publicity, 
and transportation (a 1959 baseball team traveled 3000 
miles for games in seventeen cities). 

By now the club has spent not quite $15,000 on the 
program. More than one hundred teams have been spon- 
sored with considerably more than a thousand boys par- 
ticipating, some of whom have won athletic scholarships. 
Others have received a total of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars in professional baseball bonuses. 


International Relations 
GOOD WILL PENNIES 


EARLY LAST YEAR the US government began minting and 
circulating a new Lincoln penny. The arrival of the new 
coin gave birth to an idea among members of the Kiwanis 
Club of The Willistons, New York, who were seeking 


Celebrating their 
victory in the 
“Sauerkraut Bowl” 
basketball tournament 
are members of the 
winning team. 
Sponsored by the 
Southwest St. Louis 
club, the thirteen-year- 
old boys were awarded 
a trophy and, of 
course, a case of 
sauerkraut. 
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a Canada-United States Good Will project. Taking $1.86 
(plus postage) from their treasury, the club sent pennies 
to 186 Canadian clubs. Each penny was affixed to a piece 
of club-bulletin stationery bearing greetings and a mes- 
sage: “...We have established a giant board with the 
names of 186 different clubs. Below every name is a 
circle for a Canadian penny which we hope you will 
send to us....” 

Ninety-five per cent of the clubs responded—not only 
with pennies, but with letters affirming the mutual 
friendship and trust that exists between the United 
States and Canada, endorsing the Objectives shared by 
Kiwanians everywhere, and inviting Willistons members 
to visit their communities and meetings. 


Hospitals and Institutions 


RODEO 


THE BUCKING HORSES and braying steers at the first 
Kiwanis Rodeo held in Onsted, Michigan did more 
than signal a fund-raising activity. The event also 
marked the beginning of a movement to remedy the 
town’s shortage of medical and dental facilities. Al- 
though members didn’t know what kind of project 
would eventually result, they responded to the growing 
need by putting aside money from each annual rodeo. 

Several rodeos later, in 1957, a community-wide com- 
mittee was formed to study the problem and to devise 
a plan of action. Three Kiwanians served on the com- 
mittee and the Onsted club financed its operations. By 
January, 1959, plans were complete for building and 





A New Scotland, New York club project provides free dental 
examinations for school children. One member, a dentist, 
enlisted the aid of eight professional associates, and Ki- 
wanis wives helped with the exams. The club purchased a 
portable dental chair, dental lamp, and other equipment. 
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staffing a combined medical and dental center. At that 
time a local woman was appointed as fund-raising 
chairman, and a concerted campaign began. The club 
continued to support the committee, and when 2# site 
was selected it also paid the purchase price of $1000. 
Last December a $40,000 structure stood on the site, and 
the community was invited to an open house and dedi- 
cation ceremony. Dr. Robert Sayles, a Kiwanian, was 
already installed in the dental half of the center, and 
the club prepared a brochure to attract a physician. 


SWEDISH GRATITUDE 


AT THE AGE of ninety-four, Kiwanian John Sorensen fell 
ilt, entered Swedish Hospital in Brooklyn, New York, 
and, despite excellent care, died. Fellow members of the 
Brooklyn club grieved, but they also planned a memorial 
to John. Recently the tribute was completed: A room 
at the hospital was repainted and furnished by the club 
at a cost of $600, and is now marked with a memorial 
plaque. Grateful officials of Swedish Hospital accepted 
the gift from a delegation of twenty club members, then 
appropriately treated them to a smorgasbord luncheon. 


Aid to Students 


WHEN SCHOLARS NEED DOLLARS.... 


SOME STUDENTS, when school days are over, will be able 
to look back and thank their lucky peanuts that they’ve 
had a college education; peanut profits have helped 
many worthy and needy students through school. In 
Chicago, for example, the Rogers Park club started a 
scholarship program in 1955 with Peanut Day funds that 
provided help for a student at North Park College and 
for a nursing student at Evanston. Since then peanut 
sales have steadily increased and the program has 
grown: last year a total of nineteen nursing scholarships 
were awarded, plus one for a student preparing for a 
teaching career. The combined value of the scholarships 
was nearly $2200. In addition, a high school teacher was 
given $175 to pay for training by the Civil Aeronautics 
Patrol so that he could teach a CAP course in his school. 

The club’s Vocational Guidance Committee, which 
dispenses student-aid funds, branched out in still another 
direction last year. A student loan fund was established 
at Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois—site of the first 
Circle K club. The fund was named after Past Inter- 
national President Don Forsythe, a Carthage club mem- 
ber who served as International trustee in 1947 when 
the Circle K Club of Carthage was organized. The com- 
mittee put $300 into the fund, stipulated that it be used 
to aid Circle K members, and recommended that future 
committees bring the total up to $1000. 


StupeNnTs at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana may borrow up to $50 from an emergency loan fund 
established by the Delaware, Muncie club. In less than 
two and one half years the fund has helped nearly four 
hundred students with interest-free loans totaling more 
than $14,000. The fund initially contained $600, but the 
club later added another $400. 

In Fall River, Massachusetts, most local organiza- 
tions participate in a community-wide college scholar- 
ship program. The Kiwanis Club of Fall River helps 
solicit the one-dollar “memberships” that provide funds 
and assists in administration of the program. During the 
first year, 1958, $3750 was distributed among twenty-four 
first-year students. Last year business and industry 
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bolstered the fund considerably. The twenty-three stu- 
dents who were still in school shared an additional 
$3600, and twenty-five entering freshman received a 
total of $4150. 


Fund Raising 
FOOTLIGHT FARE 


Krwantans like to caper occasionally, but seldom do 
they caper so profitably as did members of the E] Centro, 
California club last November. In a three-day run be- 
fore packed houses, their musical variety show “Kiwanis 
Kapers” netted $2840. 

The production utilized the talent of every member 
in one capacity or another. Those who weren’t onstage 
or backstage had participated in five months of planning, 

preparation, and rehearsal. The cast of 118 was made up 
mostly of Kiwanians, plus a sprinkling of wives and 
local, non-professional guest performers. Luckily, the 
club was able not only to muster musicians, acrobats, 
singers, actors, and just plain workers; it also found in a 
widow and retired chemistry teacher one person in the 
community who possessed the needed skill and the will- 
ingness to work unstintingly as producer-director-ar- 
ranger-choreographer. 


THE sHOw in E] Centro is an every-other-year event, but 
in Demopolis, Alabama the Kiwanis Minstrel Show is 
produced annually. Like their counterparts in the West, 
the Demopolis club employs no professional help. They 
find enough gifted amateurs among the membership, in- 
cluding a five-piece combo to provide accompaniment. 
As might be expected, the once-a-year showmen invari- 
ably forget some lines and miss some cues, but the audi- 
ence merely applauds all the more. In fact, the show is 
so successful locally that last year the club was invited 
to take it to two neighboring towns. The three-year-old 
project has steadily gained favor, netting $600 last year. 


GOOD TURN DAY 


Boy scouts and cubs in Wichita Falls, Texas are, like 
scouts everywhere, conscious of the admonition, “do a 
good turn daily.” Recently, however, they not only lent 
their own efforts but also asked others to co-operate 
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A member who had been a commercial artist designed the program cover 
for a show staged by the El Centro, California club. In Demopolis, Ala- 
bama, Kiwanians enjoyed doing last year’s minstrel show, but insist that 
an earlier one, lantern-lighted because of power failure, was more fun. 











with them in holding a special “Good Turn Day.” 

The good turn asked of townspeople was to assist 
with the Wichita Falls club’s annual rummage sale. Scouts 
were provided with 8500 paper bags, furnished at a spe- 
cial price by a Kiwanian who is a paper products sup- 
plier. The boys then delivered these bags door-to-door 
around the city and also “invaded” Sheppard Air Force 
Base. On each sack was printed “Help Kiwanis help 
the handicapped.” A week later, on Good Turn Day, the 
scouts made the rounds again and picked up 6500 bags 
of rummage items. 

Then Kiwanians, with an assist from their wives, went 
to work. The morass of clothing and other items was 

(see KIWANIS IN ACTION page 40) 





Early this year the Kiwanis Club of South Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia learned of the plight of a disabled senior 
citizen. His home was to be demolished if certain improve- 
ments were not made. Club members assembled the neces- 
sary tools and materials, then did the repair job themselves. 
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MEXICO HAWAII JAMAICA 


CONVENTIONEERS! 


PLAN NOW 


to enjoy a West Indies or 
South American Cruise 


Take advantage of your convention trip to 
Miami by arranging a sunshine cruise or 
tour now to see the beautiful West Indies, 
Bahamas or South America. Several itiner- 
aries to choose, from as low as $54. 


[) JAMAICA HOUDAY—"“On-Your-Own" 
pre-arranged travel. 6-13 days in Jamaica. 
Choice of fine hotels. Wonderful sight- 
seeing programs. Includes round trip air 
From iami. From $250. 


CARIBBEAN HOLIDAY—I17 days. 
“Island-Hopping™ air tour to Montego 
Bay. Ocho Rios, Kingston in Jamaica; 
Port-au-Prince in Haiti; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. Finest 
hotels; sightseeing by private car. Includes 
round trip air from Miami 
From $480. 

CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA—16 days. 

ucatan, Guatemala, Panama, Peru. Finest 
hotels, sightseeing. English speaking driver- 
uides. Includes air from Miami. 

rom $825. 


Dept. K 


Check ¥ Ad and Mall for New Folders 
Consult Your Travel Agent—He Serves You Best! 
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108 N. Stote St. Chicege 2 
AN 3-7575 
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} TRAVEL “ism 
377 Geary St. 


Sen Francisco 2 
EXbrook 7-5100 


AIR, SEA & RAIL TICKETS 


Advertisers continue to 
discover the 


MERCHANDISING POWER 
7 KIWANIS siagacine 


FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
100,000 British & European 
surnames. In relief and full 
colour on immaculate 10° x 
17 OAK WALL SHIELDS 
for mural decoration. 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 
$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Regimental and Air 
Badges etc. similarly reproduced. Write Britain 
direct 


HUNTER & SMALLPAGE, YORK, ENGLAND 


HUNDREDS = 

OF IDEAS - 
for 

BRONZE 

PLAQUES 


Free (lhustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 


reasonably priced solid bronze Wrige tor FREE 


S1Z310OH 14OS34 














pleques——name plates, awards. Fer trophy, medal 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- ideas eck fer 
mortals, matkers Srechure 8. 
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KIWANIS IN ACTION 
(From page 39) 


sorted and tagged in six days; soon 
afterwards, the sale began. After 
working as salesmen for fifteen days, 
members found that there were still 
goods to sell. They gave themselves 
and customers a breather, then held 
another three-day sale. The final re- 
sults indicate that many good turns 
lie ahead: The net profit from the 
project was more than $14,000, much 
of which will aid the North Texas 
Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center. 


Honors and Awards 
RECOGNITION WHERE DUE 


More THAN four hundred Kiwanians 
and guests attended the Pensacola, 
Florida club’s annual Ladies’ Night 
and Civic Award banquet. Calvin L. 
Todd, a wholesale grocer, received 
an inscribed silver cup for “out- 
standing and unselfish service to the 
community.” He was the thirty- 
eighth annual winner.... The Holly- 
wood, Florida club chose a woman, 
Mrs. Mary Cruz, to receive their 
“outstanding citizen” citation. ...The 
Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, New 
York initiated a “Citizen of the Year” 
award last December, and the first 
recipient was Martin B. McKneally, 
a local man who was also national 
commander of the American Legion. 
... To promote interest in science in 
the local schools, the Everett, Mas- 
sachusetts club presents an annual 
“Kiwanis Trophy for Outstanding 
Achievement in Science.” The first 
was recently awarded to a ninth- 
grader named Suzanne Clay....An- 
other young lady was the winner of 
an award given by the Rutherford, 
New Jersey club. Marcia Guggen- 
heim was cited for keeping the best 
records in the 4-H clubs of Bergen 
County. ... All member clubs of the 
Greater Kansas City Kiwanis Coun- 
cil co-operate in honoring a “federal 
civil servant of the year.” At a recent 
banquet, O. Myking Mehus of the 
Kansas City Veterans Administration 
office received the award, and eight 
other federal employees from the 
area were given certificates of appre- 
ciation. Member clubs are Kansas 
City, Blue Valley, Inter-City Dis- 
trict, North, Plaza District, and 
South Kansas City, Missouri. Also 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Harri- 
sonville, Independence, Raytown, 
Smithville, Warrensburg, and 
South Jackson County, Grandview, 
Missouri....Five retiring councilmen 
in Plainfield, New Jersey received 
Distinguished Service Award plaques 
from the Plainfield club “for meri- 
torious service.” 
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yy Gives Graphit Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to Operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Complete price $4 Q5* including cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-20 
Without Obligation 
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GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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GOLDEN 
RULER | 





‘90 


mae POSTPAID 
($3.00 in Canada) 


This useful and handy ruler is beau- 
tifully designed and made of non-tarnishing 
anodized aluminum in a gold color. A 4” 
blue and white enameled Kiwanis emblem is 
mounted in the center. 

R-58 Ruler, golden, w/Kiwanis Emblem..... $2.50 


Order from 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 

101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LIBRARIAN 
(From page 18) 


become librarians because they felt 
they could make more money in 
other fields. On the other hand, li- 
brarianship appeals to more mature 
persons. Of individuals who even- 
tually do enter the profession, more 
than half make this decision some- 
time after college graduation. A 
number of them received their train- 
ing and experience in other fields 
and changed primarily because they 
had found the work in their chosen 
fields uninteresting or uninspiring— 
practically the same reasons students 
gave for not becoming librarians. 

This may indicate that some other 
occupations have been oversold, and 
when the bloom is off the rose, li- 
brarianship becomes more appealing. 
To indicate that it is glamorous is 
inaccurate, but glamour may have 
been oversold, also. 

Compounding the problem four- 
square with vacancies, expansion, 
rigorous scholastic requirements, is 
the summation of all this: The 1700 
annual graduates from the thirty- 
five schools that offer librarian de- 
grees are not adequate to replenish 
the ranks caused by the normal at- 
trition of marriage, retirement, and 
resignation. 

The question is: Where do we go 
from here? 


Liprarians are working to alleviate 
the condition. The first step was to 
increase salaries. From 1949 to 1955, 
according to a survey by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the median 
for salaries increased 41.3 per cent, 
and today they rank on a level with 
teachers. In 1956, graduates went into 
jobs paying an average of $3800 per 
year and in many cases $4000 and 
over. Within a few years’ time they 
could expect $4500 to $6000, up to a 
top of $12,000 to $18,000. 

Work weeks have been shortened. 
The trend is toward a thirty-eight- 
hour, five-day week, although some 
evening work is still part of the pub- 
lic library schedule. 

Librarians, through recruiting 
pamphlets, brochures, lectures, vo- 
cational guidance counseling, and 
every other conceivable means, are 
undertaking to change the impres- 
sions of the field and attract younger 
people at the same time. Across the 
country on college and university 
campuses, fraternities and sororities 
of library science students have been 
encouraged. Student associations 





have grown, and more than 800 li- | 


brarians with representatives in 
every state are busily engaged in ac- 
(see LIBRARIAN page 42) 
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Round trip Chicago to Los Angeles 
for husband and wife 


on El Capitan Family Fare Plan 


185% 


plus 
tax 
Family fares also apply for children 
§ to 22 years of age. 








when you go round trip 
on Santa Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan 


Take your wife along on your 
next business trip. It’ll be like 
a vacation for her and we'll 
pick up the tab for her return- 
trip fare. Only you pay for a 
round-trip ticket. Your wife 
goes both ways for the one- 
way fare. 

For example, a husband and 
wife using the Family Fare 
Plan, Chicago to California, on 
Santa Fe’s El Capitan, actu- 
ally save $43.25! 

A trip on a Santa Fe train 
is a luxurious experience from 
the moment you step aboard. 
You meet interesting people. 
See some of America’s most 
thrilling scenery. Relax in 
roomy lounges and dine on 
world-famous Fred Harvey 
food. 

You can save on Santa Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan whether 
you’re taking a vacation or 
taking your wife along on a 
business trip. Why not plan to 
go Santa Fe soon? 


Family Fare Pian applies every day except Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Santa Fe Travel Center, 80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send free information on Santa Fe’s money-saving Family Fare Plan. 
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TO OUR KIWANIANS 


1960 Invitation to Gong and Gavel 


OREN ARNOLD HUMORISTS ABROAD TOUR 


Europe July 8 - August 13, Pan Am 
Carefree Days—Lively Program 
Visit 9 Countries 
Features Passion Play, 
Rhine Cruise, etc. 
First Class Hotels 
Jet Flight. $1,534.00 New York to New York 


Our pleasure to send you striking brochure 


CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 
Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Tour operated by American Tourist Bureau, Inc 


SUCCESS 
FUND RAISING 
PROJECT BROOM 


Cost $1 *« Sell $175 


NEWTON BROOM CO. 
NEWTON, ILLINOIS 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed by 
successful, retiadle company noted tor prompt, persons! a 
service All subjects Free Editorial Report Inquiries also 
tavited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free 
Booklet Vantage Press, Dept. KW, 120 W. 31, New York | 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Als. 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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LIBRARIAN 
(From page 34) 


tive recruiting and thinking up new 
methods of doing even more. 

Providing much of the cannon fod- 
der for the campaign—the wage 
studies, challenges of the occupation, 
and other plus material—is a sweep- 
ing study by Agnes Lytton Reagan 
published in 1958 by the Association 
of College and Research Libraries 
under the title: “A Study of Factors 
Influencing College Students to Be- 
come Librarians.” The study also 
pointed up many of the shortcom- 
ings, public impressions, difficult 
studies (all of which have been dis- 
cussed here), thus enabling the pro- 
fession to pinpoint its attack in future 
years. 

Communities, as they did during 
the recent teacher shortage, have 
begun to dangle lures before pro- 
spective librarians: extended vaca- 
tions, no special working hours, re- 
tirement plans. Local library boards 
are making efforts to attract needed 
professionals into their systems, and 
are inviting them into their homes, 
taking them out to dinner, paying 
travel expenses so they can view the 
community where they might settle, 
and arranging lodging for them and 
their families. 

Los Angeles has dropped its resi- 








dent requirements and eliminated 
the written examination for out-of- 
state applicants. Proper evaluation 
of professional credentials has re- 
placed it. 

At each annual national confer- 
ence of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, modern furniture displays, 
automatic tabulating equipment, ap- 
pliances, and materials encourage 
librarians to spruce up their plants 
to make them more inviting, warmer. 
Articles in the Library Journal con- 
stantly exhort librarians to make 
their institutions more attractive. 

One of the biggest efforts under- 
taken for the past three years has 
been National Library Week, held in 
April (this year April 3-9) and or- 
ganized by the National Book Com- 
mittee and the American Library 
Association to stimulate wider inter- 
est in the library’s resources for self- 
education and pleasure, and to point 
out the importance of the community 
library in a democratic nation. 

Librarians, besides making it a 
point to be available for career days 
at local high schools, are talking to 
parent-teacher groups, businessmen, 
and service clubs. 

In other words, librarians have de- 
cided that, like their books, they'd 
better get into circulation if they 
expect to meet the challenge of the 
future. THE END 



































“THAT'S RIGHT, SON—SOMEDAY WE'LL PROBABLY LOOK BACK ON THIS AND LAUGH. 
SOMEDAY. NOT TODAY.” 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... 


when your 
Son asks 


— 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS 





IN FREE BOOKLET 


HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Your son 
probably faces a military service obligation. His 
attitude toward it and his understanding of his 
opportunities will vitally affect his future—and his 
ability to take full advantage of what military 
training can do for him. When he asks for your 


advice, be sure your answers are right. 


YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son’s future is 
too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 


experience. World conditions have changed 


drastically since World War Il—and the Army 


has changed along with them. That's why 


you need reliable, up-to-date information in order 
to give your son the kind of advice he deserves. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please rush me 
booklet, What are your son's chances of making good? 


Name of organization 
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free copies of the new Army guidance 
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ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new 
Army booklet entitled, What are your son's 
chances of making good? has been prepared 

especially for parents. It provides the 
information you need to help your son make 


the most of his opportunities in today’s Army. 


HOW ABOUT EXTRA COPIES? Please order additional free 
copies for friends with teen-age sons—or for distribution 
through your community service organization. 


There’s no obligation, of course. 








PONY EXPRESS 
(From page 19) 


along the route. Nearly five hundred 
horses, selected for speed and stam- 
ina, were distributed among them. 
Riders raced from one to the other, 
swinging out of one saddle and into 
the next in two minutes or less. 
Every third station or so was a 
“home” station where another rider 
waited to relay the mail onward. In 
all, the system required four hun- 
dred agents and assistants and eighty 
riders (a total of two hundred men 
rode with the Pony Express during 
its brief lifetime). 

At first the service was weekly; 
later the run was begun twice each 
week. Letters, bearing the Pony Ex- 
press’ own stamps, cost the sender 
$5 per half ounce initially, and later 
the rate was reduced to $1. Russell’s 
boast of ten-day service was kept 
and sometimes bettered. The fastest 
time recorded was in November, 
1860 when news of Lincoln’s election 
sped from Fort Kearney, Nebraska 
to Fort Churchill, Nevada in six 
days (lengthening telegraph wires 
steadily reduced the length of the 
run by man and horse). 

The job was an exacting one, and 


APRIL 1960 e@ 





the men who lasted at it were a 
tough, wiry, and resourceful lot. 

A boy named Bill Cody joined the 
Pony Express at the age of fourteen, 
and Buffalo Bill is said to have once 
ridden 390 miles with stops only for 
mounts and meals, making every 
station on time. James B. Hickock is 
another who, according to legend, 
worked for Russell, Majors, & Wad- 
dell before he died in a Deadwood 
saloon over a poker game. 

Majors, a sternly religious man, 
gave each rider a Bible, whether he 
could read it or not, and he exacted 
the following oath before putting any 
man on the payroll: 

“TI, do hereby swear, 
before the Great and Living 
God, that during my engage- 
ment, and while I am an em- 
ploye of Russell, Majors, & 
Waddell, I will under no circum- 
stances use profane language; 
that I will drink no intoxicating 
liquors, that I will not quarrel or 
fight with any other employe of 
the firm, and that in every re- 
spect I will conduct myself hon- 
estly, be faithful to my duties, 
and so direct all my’ acts as to 
win the confidence of my em- 
ployers. So help me God.” 


If the men kept the oath and their 
jobs, and if they lived long enough, 
they could earn up to $150 a month— 
good wages in those times. 

Mark Twain said of these men: 
“The pony-rider was usually a little 
bit of a man, brimful of spirit and 
endurance. He rode a splendid horse 
that was born for a racer and fed 
and lodged like a gentleman.” And, 
in fact, the horse got a better break 
than the man who rode him. He was 
pampered at the end of his run; his 
rider was not. 

A ride made by “Pony Bob” Has- 
lam furnishes an example of the 
stuff Pony Express men were made 
of. Running east from the California 
Sierras to Buckland’s Station, Ne- 
vada, Haslam saw settlers fortifying 
against the Paiutes who were setting 
the country aflame with Indian war. 
His horse was tired and the country- 
side ahead might harbor danger, but 
Pony Bob consoled himself with the 
knowledge that he would rest at the 
home station. He was not so lucky; 
the relief man, no Indian-lover und- 
er the circumstances, refused to leave 
the comparative safety of the station 
and its rifles. 

Haslam took a fresh horse and, 

(see PONY EXPRESS page 44) 
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NEW KIWANIS DATE 


fund-raising plan 
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FREE 
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Santa Monica, California 
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PONY EXPRESS 
(From page 43) 


convinced that he’d never make it, 
spurred on to Carson Sink, Cold 
Springs, and finally Smith’s Creek. 
After riding for 190 miles, he at last 
handed the mail to another rider. 
He rested briefly, and then the 
mail came in from the east. Again he 
mounted and headed into the hazard- 
ous country he had just crossed. 
Indian hostility proved to be no 
rumor. Where he had expected a 
fresh horse and food, Haslam found 
the station burned, its keeper dead, 
and the remounts run off. There was 
nothing to do but to push ahead into 
the darkness with a played-out horse 
and the conviction that there were 
better ways to make a living. 

At Carson Sink he found the sta- 
tion men barricaded in and waiting 
for the Indian attack they expected 
at any moment. Haslam waited and 
slid out at nightfall. At Buckland’s 
Station he was scarcely three hours 
behind schedule. Again he remounted 
and rode for home. He had covered 
384 miles with little food and rest 
and under hair-raising circum- 
stances. Asked how he felt, Haslam 
is said to have drawled: “Li’l tired. 
Ain’t used to all this travellin’.” 

Feats such as Haslam’s were soon 
to be relegated to history, never to 
be duplicated. Telegraph lines were 
being pushed both east from Cali- 
fornia and west toward Salt Lake 
City. The race for completion ended 
at the young Mormon settlement in 
October, 1861, and so did the Pony 
Express—a service no longer needed. 
In less than a decade the famous 
spike was driven at Promontory, 
Utah that linked east and west with 
the iron rails that heralded a new era. 


Tue pvemise of the Pony Express, 
eighteen months after it began, sig- 
naled the ruin of Russell, Majors, & 
Waddell as well. In their determi- 
nation to see the venture through 
they lost the then-colossal sum of 
a half million dollars. They estimated 
toward the end that it cost $38 to 
deliver a single letter. Ironically, the 
bold demonstration in behalf of Sen- 
ator Gwin—proving the feasibility of 
using the central route—was entirely 
unnecessary. The southern route was 
automatically abandoned after Fort 
Sumter was fired upon on March 4, 
1861. 

But the Pony Express, besides 
spawning a legend that will never 
die, was a triumph of American will. 
Its riders wrote in a trail of sweat 
and dust a nation’s determination to 
be united regardless of distance, risk, 
or cost. THE END 
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Now is the time to replace your old flag with 
the latest 50 Star rayon flag. 
F-100-US—3’ x 5’ U.S. Flag, only, rayon. 


$14.00 
U.S. FLAG SET 


A beautiful rayon taffeta flag with brilliant 
lustre. Rayon embroidered stars and sewed 
stripes. Flags are mounted on 8 x 1” tele- 
scopic jointed oak pole, surmounted with a 
4” gold plated metal eagle, ornamented with 
fringe, golden yellow rayon cord and tassels, 
including DeLuxe (round) Floor Stand. 


U.S. 50 STAR FLAG 


F-1-US—3’ x 5’ U.S. Flag, rayon, complete 
with pole, eagle, and stand. 


$33.00 
CANADIAN FLAG SET 


Made of the same rayon material with sewed 
stripes, surmounted with 7%” gold plated 
metal spear, ornamented with yellow gold 
rayon cord and tassels, including DeLuxe 
(round) Floor Stand. 

F-1-C—3’ x 5’ Canadian (British Jack) Flag, 
rayon, complete with pole, spear, and stand. 


$32.00 


U.S.-CANADIAN FLAG SET 
F-1-USC—U.S. and Canadian Flag sets, 3’ x 5’ 
complete with poles, eagle, spear, and stands. 


$60.00 


(Use the above catalog number when ordering 
the combined set. All prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) 
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Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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100% PROFIT PLAN 


. and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 


SE NCIS aaa Plea Sr $1.00 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box... ~ 50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and 
you have your choice of Salt Water 
Taffy, Peanut Brittle or Peco Fiake. All 
three will sell faster because they are 
better made of the finest ingredients. 
The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today 
for free sample. No obligation of 


course. ; 
Write to: 


rbes CANDIES | 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 





r-----FREE BOOKLET-----4 
For your free copy of “How to Protect ! 











1 

; Your Hearing,”’ plus descriptive litera- ; 
yj ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: i 
; Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65R } 
H 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. H 
' y 
NAME 
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SUN CITIES 
(From page 24) 


message to his sweetheart below. 
The grapefruit plummeted through 
her roof, and Glenn Curtiss and his 
aviators were forced to move to 
suburban Hialeah. 

After the war there was the cus- 
tomary infiux of soldiers who chose 
to settle along the bay. But this time 
things were different. Industrialists 
who had grown wealthy in the na- 
tion’s war effort were looking for 
investment opportunities. They 
marched on Miami with their army 
of dollars. On the strip between the 
sea and the Everglades, they deter- 
mined to create a glamour city un- 
precedented in history. It didn’t seem 
to matter that Miami had no source 
of power or raw materials, had only 
one railroad from the north and a 
shallow harbor, and was, moreover, 
hundreds of miles from the nation’s 
markets. They found a sleepy resort 
and galvanized it into the frantic 
boom of the 1920's. 

Lots were subdivided and re- 
subdivided. Population doubled and 
redoubled. Fifty to seventy-five 
trainloads of newcomers arrived in 
town every day. To let the rushing 
passenger trains pass, freight trains 
were backed up as far as the Georgia 
border. Riveters and carpenters 
worked the clock around to build 
shelter for the incoming people, but 
thousands had to live in tents on the 
beaches. Men paid $25 a week to 
sleep on porches. 

As the frenzy swept out of control, 
promoters subdivided swamps and 
even the bottom of the bay. Money 
was made with an alacrity that made 
older wealthy families gasp. Two 
promoters, for example, paid $3 mil- 
lion for 115 acres of sand and under- 
brush called Seminole Beach. Two 
days later they sold their holdings 
for $7,645,000. A week after that the 
land was resold for $12 million. 

Nothing surpassed the experience 
of the Shoreland Company. One 
morning it opened its doors to sell 
off four hundred acres of Miami's 
Arch Creek section. By 11 a.m. indi- 
vidual buyers had literally thrown 
$33,734,350 at the clerks to gain title 
to the real estate. There were 7500 
realtors in town, and the real estate 
man in his cap and knickers squiring 
the newly arrived buyers from the 
north was as well-known a fauna of 
the day as the flapper. 

The promoters of Miami-Miami 
Beach and the twenty or so other 
communities nearby vied with one 
another in flooding the North with 
their siren songs, but it was Carl 

(see SUN CITIES page 46) 
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SUN CITIES 
(From page 45) 


Fisher who invented the bathing 
beauty, as such. It all seemed logical 
enough. He had set his men to work 
digging a lake in his Miami Beach 
domain. It looked a little ordinary 
when the water flowed in, so he had 
two men drift around all day in 
boats, one with a green sail and the 
other, yellow. He paid Italian tenors 
to walk the streets in velvet pants 
and feathered hats to serenade home- 
owners. All of this helped to publi- 
cize real estate on the beach, but 
Fisher knew he needed something 
more. Meanwhile he built his Roman 
Pools as a place for the smart set to 
swim. One afternoon Mrs. Fisher ap- 
peared at the pools in a one-piece 
bathing suit that so shocked a Miami 
minister that he preached a fiery 
sermon about the sort of place that 
would allow such a display. Crowds 
immediately flocked to the Roman 
Pools, and Fisher understood, in a 
moment of creative greatness, that if 
he flooded the nation with pictures 
of lovely girls besporting themselves 
at Miami Beach, there would soon 
be no corner of the land where its 
charms would be unknown. The 
bathing beauty was born. 

George Merrick, who was devel- 
oping Coral Gables, struck back at 
the bathing beauty menace by retain- 
ing William Jennings Bryan at $100,- 
000 a year to hold the largest outdoor 
Bible class in the world at the edge 
of his mew Venetian Pools. This 
proved successful, too. The battle of 
press agentry waxed warm as the 
heyday of purple prose dawned. Ben 
Hecht and J. P. McEvoy became the 
bards of Key Largo. Rex Beach was 
paid $25,000 for a single brochure. 
Gene Tunney put his boxing fame 
to work as sales manager for Holly- 
wood Pines Estates. But Fisher hired 
an unknown, young Steve Hanagan, 
to manage his bathing beauty cam- 
paign, and from then on there was no 
holding Miami Beach. 

Up north, conservative financiers 
shook their heads at the wild antics 
down in South Florida, but nobody 
in Miami-Miami Beach took much 
notice. There were so many new- 
comers on the coast, so many fam- 
ilies who had never seen a big blow, 
that only a few citizens paid much 
attention to the glowering skies of 
the second week of September, 1926. 
On Friday the 17th, old-timers 
stocked up on drinking water and 
put in a supply of canned food. That 
night a great terror of a hurricane 
came striding down on the brightly 
lit cities. The lights went out as the 
shrieking winds tore down the power 
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lines. Trees were plucked from the 
soil and sailed away as if they were 
straws. Houses collapsed and torren- 
tial waters lashed through the streets. 
When the eye of the hurricane was 
passing, the newcomers rushed out 
of doors in the lull, only to be caught 
by the terrible fury of the winds that 
struck again. 

When on Sunday afternoon the 
storm finally passed, Miami Beach 
was swallowed in tine sand, and a 
schooner sat high and dry on Miami’s 
Biscayne Boulevard. Other cities 
rushed aid to the stricken metropolis, 
but at the same time resort pro- 
moters elsewhere began a studied 
assassination of the paradise on Bis- 
cayne Bay as a place to vacation. 
They ignored the fact that there is 
only one part of the year when hur- 
ricanes are a threat and that the 
threat only materializes at rare in- 
tervals. 

“I wouldn’t go to Miami again,” 
folks up north told one another. 
“Did you see the pictures in the 
paper of the terrible hurricane they 
had down there?” 


Miami and Miami Beach, devas- 
tated by the storm, now were de- 
serted by vacationers. Depression 
settled on the cities along Biscayne 
Bay. Hotels lit up their empty rooms 
at night to give an outer appearance 
of success, but they weren’t fooling 
many people. N. B. T. Roney, who 
had been known as “No Back Talk” 
Roney when he was triumphantly 
building the Roney Plaza, earned the 
nickname of “Nothing But Trouble” 
Roney. In one issue of a newspaper 
there were forty-one pages of fine- 
print listings of property to be sold 


at public auction to pay delinquent 


taxes. Reduced to eating the fruit 
from their backyard trees, hard-hit 
Miamians told one another, “A 
mango is five times more nourishing 
than a steak.” Then, before Miami- 
Miami Beach could recover, the en- 
tire nation reeled into the depression 
of the 1930’s. 

Economists smugly wrote text 


books about the terrible fiasco in 
Florida. But even as they were writ- 
ing, Miami was growing again. In the 
years since 1930 it has doubled its 
population every ten years. By 1950 
property values had swelled until 
they were 1000 times as high as in 
the 1920’s. Twin cities of glistening 
skyscrapers spread along the bay 
and along the ocean. 

World War II saw Miami and Mi- 
ami Beach splashing in new pros- 
perity. In a patriotic fervor, bathing 
beauties painted their finger nails 
red, white, and blue. Servicemen oc- 
cupied many of the swanky hotels. 
When Nazi subs torpedoed mer- 
chant ships off the Florida coast, 
Miamians once again found odd 
cargoes washing up on their shores. 
Men put to sea in cabin cruisers and 
fishing scows to rescue the hapless 
crews. One Miamian was at the 
wheel of his cruiser far out in the 
Gulf Stream when a German sub- 
marine surfaced dead ahead. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded the U-Boat captain in per- 
fect English. “Scram!” 

The boatman scrammed. 

Since World War II, Miami-Miami 
Beach has once again burst into 
growth, building more resort hotels 
than the entire rest of the world 
combined. At the same time, light 
industry and scientific and educa- 
tional institutions have given the 
cities new solidity. Miami has bur- 
geoned into one of the world’s key 


air centers and is the unrivaled gate- 


way to Latin America. In short, the 
business enterprises of today’s Miami 
seem a far cry from those of the 
1920’s when Will Rogers had most of 
America believing that he meant to 
establish the Ocean Dairy Products 
Company at Miami to can sea-cow 
milk. 

Today’s Miami-Miami Beach, 
which will be discussed in next 
month’s issue, is no longer a sunny, 
quixotic juvenile but a strapping 
young adult, light-hearted it is true, 
but with an important role to play 
on the American scene. THE END 





FISH STORY 
(From page 25) 


dent, J. M. Barham, and his cashier 
came slipping and sliding down the 
sidewalk, getting hit by fish and yell- 
ing that hundreds more were in their 
respective backyards. 

“It’s rainin’ real heavy out north 
of town,” one farmer said laconically. 

By now it was 7:45, and biologist 
Bajkov began to realize that it would 
be up to him to record this phenom- 
enon. 


APRIL 1960 @ 


“We immediately collected some of 
the fish,” Bajkov said later, and with 
a straight face. “They measured from 
two to over nine inches in length and 
were all local freshwater species. We 
got goggle-eye, sunfish, black bass, 
minnows, and hickory shad.” 

Upon further examination, two 
more amazing facts emerged from 
the fish rain. First, the fish were all 
cold; second, they were absolutely 
fresh and fit to eat. ‘ 

Cockeyed as it may sound, this 

(see FISH sTORY page 48) 
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FISH STORY 
(From page 47) 


very unusual fish story is not only 
true, it is practically historically 
common. A rural monarch named 
King Otho VI, who lived in Saxony 
along about 689 a.p., reported a fish 
rain in his kingdom. And way back 
in 200 a.v. a scribe wrote about a 
three-day piscatorial downpour. 

Like most rarities, fish rain has its 
expert—in this case Doctor E. W. 
Gudger, an icthyologist at New York 
City’s American Museum of Natural 
History. For years Dr. Gudger has 
been collecting tales about fish falls, 
and he has some lulus. 

Some old-timers in and around 


New York City may remember the 


time it showered tadpoles on Fourth 
Avenue in 1901. Then there was the 
downpour of bait worms and turtles 
on Iron Hill, Maryland in 1900. 

For real connoisseurs of fish rains, 
we offer the following: 

In the middle of a hailstorm near 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, a full grown 
turtle came hurtling down, com- 
pletely frozen into a cake of ice. 

Essen, Germany was deluged with 
carp, also frozen into hail, which lit- 
tered the streets back in July of 
1896. 

The biggest, if not the best, fall- 
ing fish story on record comes from 
India, where a famine was once 
alleviated by a fall of fish weighing 


more than six whole pounds apiece. 

What causes fish to rain down? 
Various things, say experts. Torna- 
does, for one thing. They dip into 
lakes and streams, pick up fish, then 
sprinkle them back down to earth. 
This can happen hours later and 
miles away from the tornado site, 
long after the storm itself has dis- 
sipated. 

Lest there be any doubt about a 
tornado’s ability to vacuum up fish, 
one such windstcrm leveled part of 
Dallas, Texas a few years back, later 
depositing pieces seventy miles away 
in southeast Oklahoma. Another, in 
Illinois, did a vanishing act with an 
entire church steeple. The next day 
it was found in one piece seventeen 
miles away. 

Waterspouts and small updrafts 
called “devil dusters” can also lift 
fish high into the air, from whence 
they come back down, usually much 
to the astonishment of the people 
below. 

How fish get frozen solid is an- 
other matter altogether. One school 
of thought has it that they are iced 
down by super-cooling in large 
clouds. Another claim is that they 
are cold to begin with, and merely 
freeze any water that comes in con- 
tact with them. 

Unfortunately, nobody is sure 
about any of these things. The rea- 
son is that very few of the fish rains 
have ever been observed by trained 
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scientists. Dr. Bajkov, of Marksville 
fame, is one of the lucky few, and 
even he doesn’t claim to have the 
answers. For one thing, the tornado 


theory didn’t seem to hold true for because they’re 
the Marksville fish fall, at least not 


for awhile. 

“The actual falling of the fish oc- e EASY TO SELL! 
curred in somewhat short intervals, 
during foggy and comparatively calm 100% PROFIT for KIWANIS! 
weather,” Bajkov says. “What’s more, 
the New Orleans weather bureau 
had no report of any large tornado 
or updraft in the vicinity of Marks- 
ville at that time.” 

This stumped Bajkov at first. But Kiwanis Ladies’ Non-Slip 
intensive investigation later revealed Dress Hangers. Foam- 
that some local small tornadoes had topped in glamorous 
been seen in the area the day before pastel a Five te 
the unique rainfall. Bajkov and other isa 
scientists theorize that the fish were 
held aloft for twenty-four hours be- 
fore the winds lost their grip and 
they came plummeting back to earth. 
But how did they stay fresh? Neither 
Bajkov nor anybody else seems to 
have an answer. 

Another perplexing question con- Kiwanis Men‘s Suit 
cerns what is probably the most ot ce Ms sae 
classic fish fall on record. The rains finish. Five to af) 
came down in Cristobal, Panama on Toa 
December 2, 1933, and with them. 
thousands of fish. An old story you 
say? Not quite. They were all fresh- 
water fish. And Panama, of course. 
is only about fifty miles wide, with 
salt water on both sides. Cristobal 
is smack on the Caribbean Sea. So 
far nobody has solved that one. 
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er said. “But somehow it seemed MONTROSE HANGER CORP. 


kind of futile.” 

The weather bureau later reported Montrose, Pennsylvania ° Los Gatos, California 
that a waterspout had been sighted 
in nearby Boca Ciega Bay a short 


time before. It had headed upwards Just clip the coupon, fill it out and send it to 
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good fish fry, wise advice might be} ---------------------------------------- ------+--------------- 
to head for Tillers Ferry, South Car- Gentlemen: 
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HYPNOTISM 
(From page 36) 


that may be given by a subject. With 
the present lack of safeguards the 
science can be deliberately misused 
by unscrupulous investigators, and 
unintentionally by careless ones. 

When a subject is hypnotized, his 
subconscious can be easily influ- 
enced. He is void of volition, usually 
feels that even mild resistance is too 
much effort, and becomes highly con- 
trollable. He is extremely susceptible 
to suggestion and reacts to what he 
is told without question or criticism. 
He has virtually no power of inde- 
pendent decision and will believe 
almost any statement the hypnotist 
makes to him. The opportunities this 
affords to unethical policemen are 
almost limitless. 

Explains Edwin L. Baron, who has 
helped police on several cases as 
director of the Hypnotism Institute 
of Chicago: “The power of sugges- 
tion is so great in hypnosis that it is 
possible to tell a hypnotized person 
false things and have him believe 
them. It is possible to inject sugges- 


tions into the subject’s mind so that 
when he wakes up he will present 
whatever his interrogator wants him 
to present. (And he will have for- 
gotten that false ideas had been im- 
planted in his mind by the hypnotist.) 

“For example, an unethical inves- 
tigator can tell subject X, under hyp- 
nosis, that he (X) has seen the ac- 
cused man Z snatch a purse. Later 
X will swear that he saw Z commit 
the crime, even though Z is perfectly 
innocent. X thus can become an im- 
portant witness against Z.” 

If they prefer to operate more 
subtly, unethical policemen can plant 
false details in the mind of a witness, 
forcing him to implicate a person 
actually innocent of wrong-doing. 
One hypnotist has written: “Under 
hypnotic influence, [a person] can 
be persuaded to do or feel or even 
see anything—without reservation— 
provided the hypnotist knows how, 
psychologically, to persuade him.” 
In some cases, individuals can be 
convinced, under hypnosis, that they 
themselves have committed a par- 
ticular crime. After coming out of 
their trances they may sign confes- 


TWO MUST FOLLOW 


p my way people thought the number “‘three’’ 
Meant death. Three lamps upon the table ? Never! 
Blow one out or feel the reaper’s breath. 
And should one die in winter, then two others 
Must follow, racing sprisig up to the hill. 
Recall, they said, when Old Man Ross was dying; 
The first of March it was, and snowbanks hollow 
Already from the southers. How they tried 
To keep him breathing till the end of winter! 
But old John up and died, and one week later, 
Smart as you please, as though on solid ground, 
Those fellows from the Ridge Road drove their horses 
Out on the rotten river ice and drowned. Remember ? 
And so the stories mount. To see the way 
Death jumps around, like children picking berries, 
I'm more inclined to think he cannot count, 
And yet, three-on-a-match gives me the shivers. 
Oid superstitions bed down deep, like rivers. 
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sions even though they did nothizg 
unlawful. 

The belief of guilt may wear off in 
a short time, causing the subjects to 
reject their confessions. But in the 
case of implanting false beliefs in a 
witness’ mind about someone else’s 
actions, the wrong impressions may 
last indefinitely—certainly long 
enough for the witness to testify in 
court on the basis of the suggestions. 


Ir 1s because of these hazards that 
the courts, lay groups, and some 
police officials have been reluctant to 
embrace hypnosis as part of crime- 
cracking. They feel it is better to let 
some crimes go unsolved by not re- 
sorting to hypnotism than to open the 
door to abuse of the innocent. 

Other experts argue that the pro- 
tection of civil rights need not pre- 
clude the use of hypnotism. Safe- 
guards can be erected that will allow 
individual liberties and hypnosis to 
exist compatibly within the confines 
of many police stations. 

There is little te prevent police 
departments from engaging seasoned 
psychiatrists—trained in hypnotism— 
to work with officers on various cases. 
This would take hypnotism out of the 
hands of the: police and place it un- 
der the control of impartial experts. 
Not only would this safeguard a sub- 
ject’s ‘mental health, but likely would 
lead to more effective questioning 
and thus to more accurate and im- 
pressive results. 

As another precaution, transcrip- 
tions might be made of each police 
hypnosis session. This official record 
would note each word spoken and 
each action taken during the inter- 
rogation. Thus, if the hypnotist influ- 
enced his subject—willfully or other- 
wise—the transcript’ would expose it. 
As a complementary safeguard, a 
competent authority could review 
the transcript and approve it as ac- 
ceptable. This authority might be ap- 
pointed by the court or by mutual 
agreement of defense attorneys and 
prosecutors in each case. 

Such precautions should be man- 
datory for any police force experi- 
menting with hypnotism. And be- 
sides protecting the police and public 
alike, these preparations might be 
the first step toward full recognition 
of investigative hypnosis by the 
courts. 

Although it never can be used to 
its full potential until such recogni- 
tion is awarded, hypnotism can con- 
tinue to be a valuable investigative 
aid, as is the lie detector. Certainly 
the practice needs safeguards, and it 
is the responsibility of the police to 
establish, maintain, and properly ad- 
minister them. THE END 
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